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CONTINUATION OF THE TALE OF 


GOOD-NATURE. 


As Emily Nugent stepped into the car¬ 
riage which conveyed her from the scene of 
so many variousfeelings,her trembling steps 
could scarcely sustain he» weight. The 
two nights of intense agitation she had en¬ 
dured had caused a degree of fever,.which 
flushed her cheek, and dimmed the lustre of 
her eyes. Illness had, as she said, made her 
view things in the worst light, yet reason 
told her, that Clanalvon, so long and de¬ 
votedly attached, would not—could not 
prove untruie; and hope, founded on rea¬ 
son, sometimes glowed fn her breast, and 
glanced its brightness from her eygs. She 
VOL. II. B 
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had another consolatioi/to cheer the dark¬ 
ness of presentiment, which, in defiance 
of Reason’s smiles, overpowered her; she 
knew that her actions had been guided by 
principle and duty, and from this felt 
confident that whatever thAr effect might 
prove, it, must be for the best; and this 
holy confidence gradually became her only 
support. 

At every post-town where they stop¬ 
ped, her beautiful features beamed with 
hope of there receiving a declaration of 
his eternal faith; for she knew his dispo¬ 
sition too well*to suppose that he would 
leave her in suspense until she reached 
ltiversdale; in every breath she fancied 
his voice—in every tread his step. 

The journey was usually completed* 
with ease, in three days; but Mrs. Nugent 
felt that the gay active Emily, who, when 
they last had made it, hastened their pro¬ 
gress, was now no longer equal to the 
slightest exertion—it was the seventh day, 
when, exhausted by constant disappoint¬ 
ment, and a preying fever, which it had, 
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Caused, she ewtered'the avenue of Rivers- 
dale; where every step brought to view 
some little mark of his affection. 

Emily threw herself back in the car¬ 
riage, to avoid 3 sight to which she felt 
unequal. The”Uoor was surrounded by 
the poor, among whom were many of 
Clanalvon’s tenants, all anxious to catch 
the first glance of Emily’s bright eyes, 
and the first tones of her gay liafmonious 
voice. 

** Ah, Heaven be wid yez, ladies! and 
I’m glad ye’re come back among your 
own—sure there was no pleasure in life 
wid the two families away,” echoed from 
every voice. 

Emily could not raise her head. 

“ Miss Nug6nt is not quite well, my 
kind friends,” said her aunt, bending to 
the window j and instantly, with the deli¬ 
cacy natural to the Irish character, the 
crowd dispersed, with murmurs of kind 
solicitude and sympathy, and hopes of' 
seeing their “ darlint yobng lady” to-mor- 
B 8 
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row t ; but tnat morroy saw her deprived 

of reason, and almost/of life; the nervous 

€ 

fever, caused by agitation of feelings, and 
loss of rest, which had been gaining rapid 
ground during their journey, was now ar¬ 
rived at the most alarming^height; and as 
the wretched Mrs. Nugent hung over the 
feverish pillow of her idolized child, she 
almost feared that the fervent prayers she 
offered up for her restoration were cruelty 
towards her; that Emily should ever 
again be happy, was now, she thought, 
past all hope; all that she had clung to 
for earthly felicity was gone; duty had 
combined witli inclination to fix for ever, 
without the possibility of change, the at¬ 
tachment once avowed; and so authorized, 
it had indeed become a part of Emily’s 
existence; still she would, in her delirium, 
clasp her feeble hands, to pray for blessings 
on him who had reduced her to this situa¬ 
tion ; and often Mrs. Nugent wished that 
every proud itsentful spirit could thus 
behold her, for Jiard indeed must have 
been the heart which could mark, with- 
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# out improvement, the fervour of her 
prayers, and the forgiving sweetness which 
prompted them; and often she joined her 
prayers to Emily’s, that Clanalvon migfit 
be supported through the bitter affliction 
she knew he%ould feel, should Emily’s 
danger come to his knowledge. 

Every hour, for many days, Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent saw her become weaker and weaker, 
and thought she would ere long be called 
to resign her to that heaven for which 
she was so well prepared; but the friend 
of the friendless—the protectress of the 
oppressed, was not thus^to perish—the 
prayers of her dependants were heard, and 
Emily was restored to life 

It was on the very day when she was 
pronounced out of dagger, that Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent received a letter from lady Elizabeth 
Fitzmaurice; the melancholy which per¬ 
vaded her style grieved her sincerely; but 
the contents of the letter were not now 
astonishing—every day had prepared Mrs. 
Nugent to hear that Clanalvon would 
shortly become the husband of Cecilia 
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Hazlewood \ yet she feared, from the de¬ 
bilitated state of her $ece, that the shock 
of hearing what she herself expected con¬ 
firmed by certainty, would be more than 
she could bear, and she determined to con¬ 
ceal it, till her shattered nerves and tremb¬ 
ling frame should gain some strength. 

Hope was dead in the bosom of Emily, 
but resignation had replaced it, and shed 
its serene smiles over her pale features; and 
once more her eyes beamed the mild and 
holy lustre which in former afflictions had 
always replaced their sparkling brilliancy; 

she was beginning so tar to recover her 1 
strength, that 'Mrs. Nugent thought she 
might shortly communicate to her the 
contents of Elizabeth’s letter, when one 
day she entered the room where she was 
sitting, looking paler, but not less placid 
than usual; she held a newspaper in her 
hand, and pointing to one paragraph, she 
gave it to her aunt, and silently left the 
room ; the paragraph ran thus— 

“ Man-ied this morning, at St. George’s 
church, by the lord bishop of-, the 
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right honourable the earl ofClanalvon, to 
Cecilia, only child'|nd heiress of F. Hazle- 

wood, Esq, of Woodpark, . -shire. The 

cereqiony was private. The bridemaids 
were the right honourable lady Elizabeth 
Fitzmaurice, and the honourable Miss 
Howard. The noble bridegroom, with 
his lovely bride, and the dowager countess 
of Clanalvbn, with the ladies Fitzmaurice, 
left town, immediately after the ceremony 
for the seat of J, Hastings, Esq., where, 
we understand, they propose remaining 
some weeks before they proceed to Clan- 
alvon Castle, The magnificence of the 
equipage^ and the elegance of the enter¬ 
tainment which followed the ceremqpy, 
have excited universal admiration/ 

, Mrs. Nugent’s ctdour had changed at 
every sentence as she read it, and tears 
filled her eyes, when, following her niece, 
she found her looking perfectly calm, tho 
pale, reading her Bible. 

She looked up, and a smile of heavenly 
expression beamed on her countenance, as 
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she softly, but fervently/said—May they 
be happy, my dearest /aunt! may they be' 
happy, and make others so! In sight of 
Heaven I can truly say, that I hope no 
recollection of me may ever mar their 
mutual affection.” She saw that her aunt 
looked on her with mournful tenderness, 
and throwing her arms around her, she 
added—“ And I, my beloved aunt—I too 
will be happy; all anxiety has now left 
my mind, and you will see your darling 
smile again.” 

Mrs. Nugent burst into tears, and clasp¬ 
ing her to her breast, she said—“ Oh, do 
smile, my precious child!—do not smile so 
sadly,Jrat cheer my heart with those dear 
looks of peace and joy.” 

“ Joy!” repeated Emily, sighing deep¬ 
ly ; “ oh, aunt, do not yet speak of joy!— 
’tis too soon; but peace, I trust, will ever 
more reign in this lately-agitated breast. 
But let us leave this place—I cannot here 
feel at rest.” 

“ Yes^let us go, ray only treasure,” said 
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Mrs. Nugent; “ I live but for you and in 
you; but let us noj go until your strength 
is more restored.” 

She found soon, however, that their fur¬ 
ther stay was more injurious to her than 
the fatigue of travelling could be. Here 
his image was recalled at every moment; 
here, if she attempted to amuse her mind 
by fc her harp or pianoforte, his animated 
countenance still recurred to her memory, 
beaming love and delight upon her; here, 
if she touched her pencil, his voice seemed 
to applaud every stroke; here, if she read, 
it was in the spot where, he had read to 
her, or laid down the Hook to enter into 
conversation; his graceful form jseeaied 
here to attend her every %tep—if she en¬ 
tered the cottages of the poor, there his 
praise flowed from every tongue. 

In change of scene alone, Mrs. Nugent 
soon perceived, could her health be re¬ 
established, and a delicacy of chest, which 
seemed to threaten kfer lungs, made her 
fix on Devonshire as the place of their re¬ 
treat. 

B S 
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She mentioned this /o Emily.—“ It is, 
indeed difficult to forget him,” she replied; 
“ or rather to cease to love one whose 
image, lately so dear, must ever be pre¬ 
sent to my mind; but duty now forbids 
me to love him as I did—lie is Cecilia’s 
husband now, and I trust one day to be 
able to hear constantly Of their increasing 
happiness, and perhaps,” she added, in a 
faltering tone, M to see them.” 

It was the day before their departure 
that Emily entered the cottage of Mrs. 
O’Beime, one of Clanalvon’s tenants, who 
was peculiarly, attached to her, to take 
leave of her and her children. 

4 The poor woman burst into tears, when 
she recollected that tins was perhaps the 
last time she should ever see her dear 
young lady, and covering her fece with 
her apron, she sobbed out—** And my 
lord to be bringing a stranger down upon 
us, and expqgting us, I dare say, to be just 
the same way, bonfires andaQ,as if it was 
yourself. Miss Nugent 1 ;but that’s what 
we can ‘never be—she can never be liked 
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anjl loved Jmongst us, as ,if he had the 
only one in the world that ever was fitted 
for him, ai)d like himself, whatever made 
•him take a liking to this one.” 

** Lady Clanalvon is a most sweet, ami¬ 
able woman,” replied Emily, tremulously, 
“ and will, I am sure, be beloved for her 
own sake, as well as her lord’s.” 

" She may be an angel of light,” said 
Mrs. O’Beime, sighing; “ but sure. Miss 
Nugent, dear, you wouldn’t expect us to 
love her like you, or forget you, and think 
It was she that done all that is done?” 

“ I hope,” said Emily, holding out her 
hand, “ I hope my kind friends will never 
forget me, but they can also love and re¬ 
spect their lady. I should, indeed he griev¬ 
ed that your affection for me should pre¬ 
judice you against my earliest friend.” 

** Oh! to be sure, ma’am, if she’s your 
friend, and as my lord did choose her,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. O’Beime. ** But, oh. Miss 
Nugent, dear l we can’t thiflk her like you, 
thgt was always kind,’ and good, and like 
an angel; the very fchilder, the. creatures, 
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says there’s n'one such—and tnie for them, 
the poor things! sure (they know you.” 

“ You will find her, I trust, kind, and 
good, and like an angel,” said Emily; in a 
voice almost inarticulate. 

“ Well, somehow, to tell you the plain 
truth. Miss Nugent—and why should I 
be hiding it from you ?—none of us likes 
at all at all to be calling a stranger that 
way the young lady; and to have her 
coming about with him, too proud, no 
doubt, to look in our faces, and sending 
out her money with a servant to us, like 
beggars ; and huilding the beautiful old 
castle with her dew fagaries; and dashing 
off to % look at Riversdale, to see the gar¬ 
dens, in that vdry coach, may be, and pass¬ 
ing by‘the ehilder like dirt, with her fine 
English coachman *, au f it’s long before 
she’d find out their names, and have them 
is pat as if they were her own, like you. 
Miss Nugent, and my sweet young lord; 
br that’s what he is, whatever come to 
lim. Ah! then isn’t it hard for us to like 
;he thouirhts of them days ?” 
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Pbor Mrs. t O’Beirrie, in he!* regret for 
losing Emily, had worked herself int6 the 
full conviction, that her successor must be 
proud and unfeeling; the very servants 
she represented to herself as beings of a 
species totally different from those who 
would have formed the household of Emi¬ 
ly ; and all Emily’s persuasions to the con¬ 
trary only confirmed her in her opinion 
more and more, in proportion as they in¬ 
terested her feelings for her who “ had 
tl^e sweetness and goodness to take the 
part of them that didn’t desarve it from 
her.” 

“ But I assure you,” said Emily, ear¬ 
nestly, “ that you have quite mistaken 
her character; you will find her as mild, 
as gentle, as charitable, as anxious for 
your affection, as the ladies Fitzmaurice.” 

“ May be so, Miss, of course, if you 
say it,* answered Afra. O’Beirne, sighing ; 
"but, oh, Miss Nugent!” she added, burst¬ 
ing into tears, “ isn’t ifr fit to break any 
body’s heart, to see^her there, and you 
gone off into foreign parts to die? and 



I’m sure I’d rather that same, than to see,. 
her 1 cocked up in the castle, receiving yon 
for a visitor in your own' house that was 
jto be; but you’ll come back with a lord 
as good as him. Well, well, J thought 
once there wasn’t his like in the varsal 
world.” 

A glow of mingled feelings crimsoned 
the cheek of Emily; the sense of wound¬ 
ed pride combined with the softer emo¬ 
tions excited by the grateful tenderness of 
Mrs. O’Beime to overpower her weakened 
spirits, and, leaning her face on her hands, 
she wept abundantly. When a little re¬ 
covered, she <said-T-“ You have indeed 
been kind to meT-rfl feel yon* 1 affection; 
let me hear con stoutly 0 f yojur welfare; 
and if I should never return again* believe 
me I shall never-T-never forget the grati¬ 
tude I owe you all.” 

“ Gratitude! Ob, Miss Nugent! is it 
you that owe gratitude to them, that 
wouldn’t have gratitude enough to you, if 
they were to crawl on their knees to kiss 
the ground you walk upon-r-yoo that was 
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all and every thing to ns! Never return 
again! Oh,‘Miss Nugent, my angel) you 
that was always comforting us, don’t go 
tt) brqpk our hearts with that word!” 

Emily arose.-—“ I shall see you to-mor¬ 
row,” she said; “but when the family 
comedown, remember to tell'lady Eliza¬ 
beth and lady Olivia that I shall hope to 
hen- from them immediately.” 

“And is there nothing for the ould 
lady, my dear, that doted on you more 
than any of them ?” 

‘Oh, give tfaemessage to all the ladies!” 
said Emily. Thai, idler a thoughtful 
pause, she added, “ and give my love to 
lady Clanalvon.” 

“ Not the new one, J hope!” excxSimed 
Mrs. (yBeitne. 

“No, the elder; and now farewell! 
But I shall see you to-morrow,” said Emi¬ 
ly, feeling herself unequal to the parting, 
and leaving {the cottage M rapidly as her 
feeble limbs would permit, while large 
tear-drops .chased each other down her 
pallid ebeeks. 
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One of (he many emotions which ag}» 
tatdd her breast from this conversation, 
was the fear that Cecilia would not be 
loved—that her memory would be made 
painful to Clanalvon—and that they would 
not be happy. A strong presentiment 
took possession of her mind, that she 
would not live to return to Ireland; and, 
in the Christian spirit of fall forgiveness, 
fearing the effect of Cecilia’s excessive sen* 
sibility, should she ever discover how* 
much she had injured her, and^fancy that 
she had left the world at enmity with her, 
and also in % tender precaution for the 
present peace* of Clanalvon, which she 
knew would be deeply wounded if Cecilia 
harboured any bitterness or irritation a- 
gainst her, she left for her the following 
note:— 


“ I hope it is needless to assure 
my ever dear friend, how anxiously and 
affectionately I feqji interested in her hap¬ 
piness.' Believe me, my dearest Cecilia, 
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4hat though now separated, perhaps for 
ffver, it is impossible for me ever to fofget 
my early and strong attachment to you; 
arfd that wherever I may be, one of my, 
truest pleasures must be to hear of your 
welfare. I am now recovering from a se¬ 
vere fit of illness, and am not strong 
epough for much writing; but wish to 
leave this as a proof, that in all circum¬ 
stances you must be dear to me, and that 
I shall ever be your sincere and attached 
friend, 

“ Emily Nugent.” 


When Emily shewed this to Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, she said she did not feel Cecilia 
worthy of so much affection. 

“ Oh, she does indeed deserve the ten- 
derest affection!” replied Emily; “and 
now, my dearest aunt, it would be cruel 
in me not thus to prove it, for I grieve to 
say that his tenants are very unwilling to 
receive another than m| as their lady; and 
indeed I wish to turn vtheir kind hearts 
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towards heV, and to let her feel that Cty 
cilia, though his wife, is still dear to m 2 . 
Oh, aunt! now she is his wife, ought I 
not to seek to make her happy, and, thro’ 
her, to make him so?” 

It was certainly painful to Emily, to 
think that the man who had for $0 long 
lived but in her, should how forget her 
existence; yet from her heart she wished 
that no reooUection of her might ever break 
in on the peace she hoped he would enjoy 
with his wife: peace was all she hoped he 
could attain, and all, in feet, she could sin¬ 
cerely wish hjm, for it was not in the nar 
ture of things that she should wish him to 
feel hknself as happy with another as he 
might have-heen with her; she wished 
him ‘to think of her with tenderness and 
regret; but from the vehemence of his 
feelings,, she feared he would carry these 
sentiments to an excess of anguish, of which 
her affection for him could not endure the 
idea, and against tibia she wished to take 
every possible precaution. 

The carriages were to be ready at ten 
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o’<dqf&, and Em%drose earty, to take a 
la$t view of Riversdale. As she entered 
the garden?, every plant seemed to breathe 
the o^me of kt«r lover; it was he who onco 
gave life to the scene—dt was he who now 
east the hue of death overallwhich, though 
it met her eyes in beauty, went with an¬ 
guish to her heart. In the bower, whose 
rich foliage floated on the summer breeze, 
Clanalvon had talked to her of future plans 
of happiness; there she now sunk down, 
overpowered by weakness and sorrow. 
Memorc drew tears from her eyes at every 

•3tSp, fls-guB SS3 vs 5 toward^ the houses 

“ Farewell f* she softly exclaimed, as she 
entered; “ sceneOf my happiest and mog t 
miserable feelings, farewell !** A forebod¬ 
ing seized her mind that she ought to 
add, “ for ever.” 

“Cense, my darling child,” said Mrs. 
Nugent, as she met her, “ let us leave 
this once-happy spot.” . She felt it could 
only add to her sadness* longer to delay, 
and supported her tottering steps to the 
carriage. It was snrropnded by those of 
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Clanalvon’s tenantry whose cottages* bor-. 
dered on Riversdalp. All the women 
were in tears, some of them sobbing au¬ 
dibly, and many, even of the men, dashed 
away a tear from their rough cheeks f but 
the lamentations of all burst loudly forth, 
as Mrs. and Miss Nugent appeared.— 
“ Och, you’ll never see them again; there, 
look at them now—they’re going off from 
us for ever; look at the mistress hersell 
and Miss Nugent, sure they’ll never come 
back, dear knows when,” said the mothers 
to their infants. The hands ofjbe uni* 
versally-belowd aunt mid niece were kiss¬ 
ed and pressed by all who lined the way. 

“ Ah! haven’t you a word for poor Peg¬ 
gy, Miss,” said O’Beirne, “ that couldn’t 
com£, but’s like to break her heart at 
home, the creatur 0 

“ Tell her,” replied Emily, almost in¬ 
articulately, “ that I feel truly grateful 
for her affection; and give my blessing to 
my little godchild.” 

“ Heaven bless vou, Miss! and it’s she 
that’ll be glad I slen the face of vou once 
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inore, Miss Nugent !” said O’Beirne, as he 
hastened away, asharped of the tears which 
Emily’s look and manner forced from his 
eyes. 

It was long before the mournful crowd 
would allow the carriage to proceed, for 
each had some little word to say, and each 
endeavoured to catch the last word and 
look of their benefactresses; and when they 
did at length disperse, relating a thousand 
anecdotes of Mrs. Nugent’s benevolence, 
and the captivating sweetness of her Emi¬ 
ly, the poor men insisted on unharnessing 
the horses, and drawing them out of their 
own avenue at least, since the ladies would 
not permit them to go farther. 

As they thus moved oh in mournful 
procession, Emily raised her eyes *to the 
lofty towers of Clanalvon Castle; and as 
she looked and sighed farewell, she sunk 
back overpowered in the carriage. Mrs. 
Nugent kindly, but peremptorily, desired 
that there should be nb more delays, as 
she felt her niece unequal to the agitation; 
and they were just priving off, when a 



servant of Mrs. Mansfield rode up, and 
put a letter into her hand. 

Emily was for some time unable to read 
It; but when she was a little recovered, 
Mrs. Nugent advised her to do so, think¬ 
ing it might amuse her. 


“ MY DEAR EMILY, 

“ Mamma, Jane, and I, are so’ 
sorry that we only returned froth town 
yesterday, and cannot see you artd- dear 
Mrs. Nugent before you gd to England. 
Which do you’intend going to, Bath or 
Cheltenham ? Cheltenham is vety gay at 
prfcacfet. I am sorry, however, that you 
are going just when we are likely to have 
so much amusement here with the wed¬ 
ding-parties. I must tell you the news, 
which I believe you left Dublin too soon 
to hear—I mean the way Cecilia Hazle- 
wood got lord Clanalvon, for you and I 
know she did not come fairly by him; 
though lam sure k do not' care, and I 
dare sav neither do f ou. It was at a con- • 

it 



t&rt; 2nd, in her queer, affected way, she 
was so Wrapped up jn the music, she 
would not speak or look at any one* not 
even lord Clanalvon; and he was flirting 
with me, as he always did, you know, 
when she would let him, and then he 
asked me to come out on the staircase 
with him; and I am sure, by his dolorous 
looks, he had something very serious to 
say, only so many came after us, on ac¬ 
count of the heat: it was the better for 
him ? however, for if lie had said what he 
was going to say, I would certainly have 
Refused him; but I thought I might as 
well hear him; and as I was* jesting with 
him, to put him off, he was so diverts^ 
with what I said, for I happened to be in 
great spirits that night, that he forgot he 
was standing at the top of the stairs, and 
trod back, and tumbled from the top to 
the bottom* I never was so frightened in 
my life, so I screamed out, and thence 
jumped up, and was jud saying evfery 
thing to me,, when an qdious man ,(I am 
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sure there were so many of .them, I* forget 
which it was) dragged him into the draw¬ 
ing-room, laughing; and so I followed, to 
see what the fun was, and there was Ce¬ 
cilia running, and screaming, and pushing 
every body, you. never saw any thing so 
droll, till she got at him, and asked him, 
was he alive? and put her arms round his 
neck, and fainted; and she looked so little 
and he so tall, and Mrs. Hastings so mad 
angry, trying to get her away from him, 
you would have died laughing if you had 
seen them; then when he went to put 
her into a sofa, she stuck to him worse 
than ever, and began to cry; and every 
.'yjts was laughing, and saying it was so 
indecent: so at last, to pacify her, he said 
he would marry her; but I thought it 
was only to prevent people laughing, un¬ 
til he made it good, and married her, as 
you have most likely heard from the 
girls. 

w If the wedding had been as funny as 
^ engagement, ^t would have been-Well 
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*worfeh going,to: but the drollest thing of 
all is, that I heard -fjrom those who saw 
them, that he is the most attentive hus¬ 
band in the world, and quite satisfied with 
her, just as if he had chosen her himself, 
instead of her making him take her; and 
that she is grown quite pretty, and seems 
to adore him. I cannot say he looks well; 
but when I attacked him about it, he said 
it was the heat of the weather: indeed I 
do not think he will live long. Lady 
Clanalvon (not Cecilia), of course, will 
have elegant entertainments here. I had 
almost left out the queerest’ thing of all. 
When we went to congratulate them, we 
found the girls, and lady Olivia begaiffo 
cry, and looked as pale as a ghost, am\lady 
Lizzy, looking as doleful as herself, tried to 
prevent her; and we hear lady Olivia refused 
to be bridemaid, which vexed her mother 
greatly. Whatever their secret is, Robert 
Howard knows it, and I # will get it out 
of* him. You know I write to you as a 
friend. Mamma and |Jane desirfi their 
VOL. II. c 
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love; and, with best wishes fpr your plea¬ 
sure in your trip to England, I am, 

“ DEAR EMILY, 

“ Yours very affectionately,* 

“ Maria Mansfield.” 


Giving the letter to her aunt, Emily 
leaned against the side of the carriage for 
a considerable time in silence; at length, 
without changing her posture, she said— 
“ This action has not been entirely volun¬ 
tary ; he did not intend to make another 
choice so very soon; delicacy, honour, his 
ever-too-prompt good-nature, hurried him 
leftward to shelter Cecilia from the ridicule 
to w^ich her ungoveraed feelings exposed 

her. The dear girls too . —” She burst into 

tears, and, partly exhausted by the emo¬ 
tion she had endured—partly soothed by 
her present view of the subject, she con¬ 
tinued under thg languid dejection, rather 
than the poignant sense of suffering; but 
this cahn was not long to last. 

One evening, aft they entered the town 



v)P B-, where they purposed remaining 

the night, a retinue of carriages collected 

round the door of the hotel checked their 

» 

progress.—“ You can draw up in a mo¬ 
ment, ladies,” said a waiter, coming for¬ 
ward ; “ or it is but a step to the door—my 
lord Clanalvon’s carriages will be off di¬ 
rectly.” 

“ Lord Clanalvon!” repeated Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, in a low voice, while Emily, draw¬ 
ing her veil closely over her face, leaned 
back to conceal herself. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the waiter, in an¬ 
swer to Mrs. Nugent’s exclamation; “ lord 
and lady Clanalvon, and the old lady 
Clanalvon, and the lady Fitzna^urices, have 
been here this four days; my lady was so 
fatigued travelling in the heat, ma’am, so 
they are going in the cool of the evening ” 

While her aunt was listening to the 
man, Emily turned away her head, to 
avoid his eyes; and as her, vacant glance 
turned on the opposite side, Clanalvon 
passed, but not the ardent, light-hearted, 
C 2 
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animated Clanalvon .of forfiner days; the 
look of desolation -which reigned in his 
pale features shocked her to the heart; he 
seemed too absorbed to perceive passing 
objects, and, without noticing it, passed 
the chariot. 

“ Where is lady Clanalvon ?” she heard 
him say, in a voice, oh! so different from 
that in which he often had called upon 
her name! 

“ Here, my love,” said the soft voice of 
Cecilia. 

Emily perceived that she was near, and 
yet more closely concealed her agitated 
countenance. 

~ ** Then all is ready,” said Clanalvon; 
“ irvy mother and Olivia are in the ba¬ 
rouche. Lizzy, love, you will come With 
us in the phseton.” 

Elizabeth answered in a low voice; 
Clanalvon handed her and Cecilia into the 
carriage, and the brilliant equipages drove 
off. ^ ‘ ’ 

When they were past all danger of her 
being known, Mrs. Nugent, looked back; 
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lie was wrapping a shawl around his bride. 
Mrs. Nugent turned away her, eyes, and 
a movement of anger agitated her breast. 

Emily looked at her, but did not speak, 
and silently followed the waiter up stairs. 

“ This is the apartment his lordship’s 
family occupied—it is the best,” said the 
man, os he ushered them into a sitting- 
room, “ and can be set to rights in a mo¬ 
ment, ladies,” he added, leaving them. 

“ My feelings have been tried—severely 
tried,” said Emily, after a pause; “but 
now, thank Heaven! I am myself again. 
1 am a weak, feeble creaturfe; but I trust 
not in my own strength, and I shall bear 
alL" 

Mrs. Nugent thought that*, as she raised 
her eyes to heaven, there was something 
celestial in her beauty. 

The apartments had been recently oc¬ 
cupied; seme books lay on the table, and 
the waiting-materials seemed to have been 
just used. The talkative waiter re-entered; 
Emily had unconsciously taken up a pen 
from the writing-desk by which she sat. 
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“ Oh, Miss," said the man, M the earl 
was j ust writing theye. His lordship was 
copying something out of a book. I will 
put the things out of your way ill an in¬ 
stant, ma’am;” and as he removed them, 
he continued, such a generous gentle¬ 
man as the earl seldom visits this town, or 
any other, I believe, ma’am. I never 
saw such a gentleman, and such a sweet 
young lady. Dear me! it is no wonder 
they should be so happy together; and by 
what I can understand, ma’am, them is 
no end to their riches. The tea will be 
with you in an instant, ladies,” and he left 
the room. 

-Emily raised her soft eyes.—“ Oh, aunt,” 
she said, “ I can never see them—>1 can 
never be their mutual friend, as once I 
fondly hoped; but, oh, this heart still 
weakly clings to the dear, fatal idea, of 
past times. I dare not witness the felicity 
which, at a distance, I hope I may enjoy.” 

At an early hour Emily retired to the 
chamber prepared'for thfem; her aunt did 
not go up with her, fearing she might 
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enter into conversation; but Catherine 
Murphy awaited hpr there* Oh, Miss 
l^ugent?’ she exclaimed, “think of that 
dear good gentleman. They were telling 
it below stairs; even in his short stay here, 
it would surprise you all the good he has 
done. A poor smith, ma’am, that was 
ruined, he has set him up again, and given 
him ten guineas to begin with, and twen¬ 
ty other things like that. Oh, ma’am, 
were not you sorry to see him looking so 
bad?” 

“ I should grieve to hear he was ill, Ca¬ 
therine ; but has he been so ?” 

Catherine approached her young mis¬ 
tress more closely, and, in a low voice, she 
said—“ And, ma’am, whatever is the rea¬ 
son, 1 believe he is in great trouble.” 

Emily’s cheek glowed with the bright¬ 
ness with which health had once painted 
it, as she turned an inquiring glance on 
the girl. 

“ The chambermaid, ma’am, the other 
night, went into his dfessing-roonrto settle 
something, and he was sobbing like a 



child, ready to go into fits, «she told me, 
and some little papey, or something, she 
could not exactly see what, kissing it* and 
seeming like to break his heart; and'when 
he saw her, ma’am, he started up quite 
wild, and put it into his breast; he said 
he thought the door was bolted; so then 
he asked for my lady, and by-and-by went 
down. Ah, Miss Nugent! is it not a pity 
now, such an angel of a young creature, 
as my mother used to say, with goodness 
written on his very face-” 

“ Leave me now, Catherine,” said Emi¬ 
ly faintly. 

Catherine went; but as she reached the 
done, she turned back, and blushingly 
asked—'* And don’t you think, ma’am, 
that he has settled all for my poor father 
and mother by this time?” 

“Iam certain he has, Catherine,* re¬ 
plied Emily, smiling kindly, though sadly; 
“ believe me, I have not forgotten them.” 

“ Well, I will leave you now, ma’am,” 
said the girl; " and do try to sleep, Miss 
Nugent, dear.” 



Emily promised she would try, but far was 
•sleepfrom her heavy eyes; every merftion 
of his name served t6 add soma? new pang 
to*her; feelings towra-ds him. That theob-. 
ject of his tears and caresses was some re¬ 
lic of his love for her, was beyond all ques¬ 
tion ; indeed, a doubt of it never occurred 
to her mind, for even when he deserted 
her, she felt, with a mixture of satisfac¬ 
tion and pain, that he still loved and es¬ 
teemed her; but she had not known that 
his.eonstancy of attachment would amount 
to a degree to make him wretched—and 
wretched she now saw he was. The hasty 
glance of his countenance had shewed her 
that all its life and brilliancy were extin¬ 
guished; and Catherine’s description oP 
his agony, in hanging over what sHe be¬ 
lieved, a relic of her, filled her generous 
bosom with affliction, to which she could 
not apply the balm of patience, as she did 
to her. own more individual sorrows. 

A sleepless night followed this day of 
violent agitation; but she lay still^nd si- 
ca 
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lent, not to grieve her fond,, aunt by the 
idea that she was unwell; however, shd 
anxiously requested that they might early 
recommence their journey, for feelings' of 
agonizing tenderness, which she could not 
check, rose in her breast, as her eyes every 
where met the objects his had lately rested 
on. All her feelings were, without dis¬ 
guise, expressed to Mrs. Nugent, as they 
drove from the fatal spot which had ex¬ 
cited them. 

A new delay to their arrival in their 
peaceful dwelling, arose in the illness of 
Emily, which detained them several days 
on the road, after they had crossed the 
sea, and made part of the journey to De¬ 
vonshire ; but at length they reached the 
retired spot, where Mrs. Nugent hoped 
to find rest for both, and where Emily, 
with mournful pleasure, felt it probable 
She should sink to the calm repose of an 
eternal rest. Yet should she die, what 
could replace her to her beloved and ever- 
tendes aunt ? On this she would not suf¬ 
fer her mind to rest, when she felt her 



heakh declining;: ‘But when recovery 
opened to her view, she thought on Bless¬ 
ing the age of that* beloved parent, and 
became reconciled to remain in a world' 
v-here j^y no longer lived for her; for 
though the poignancy of affliction was in 
some measure subdued by resignation,.and 
her spirits became even and cheerful, the 
buoyant spring of youthful gaiety seemed 
broken for ever. 

All of loveliness she had ever possessed 
rejnained in undiminished perfection, tho’ 
much of the lustre which had surrounded 
that loveliness-bad lost its splendour;, her 
looks and voice used to diffuse cheerful¬ 
ness wherever she appeared; interesting, 
endearing, softness was ndw their moffc 
peculiar character.. The holy hope df eter¬ 
nal blessedness*.which beamed on. her per¬ 
fect. features—the soft lustre of her eyes— 
the pure, transparent snow: of her cheek 
—the brilliant hectic glow which some¬ 
times enlivened it—thb delicacy of her 
form, combined to give her. the, appear- 



ance of an inhabitant of that heaven where 
her thoughts already rested. 

Blessings followed her steps; and had 
she known Clanalvon happy, blessings 
might have again filled her own heart, by 
nature prone to happiriess, and by resig¬ 
nation not impatient under the want of it. 
In the placid sweetness of her smile and 
manner, Mrs. Nugent fondly foresaw years 
of remaining comfort in her beloved child; 
but the shock she had received had deeply 
wounded her constitution; and though 
her physicians saw no decided symptoms 
of danger, they were far from considering 
her in a safe state. 

Thus let us leave her, and return to 
her unhappy‘lover*, vain it were to at¬ 
tempt to paint his feelings, on the dreadful 
day when he received the hand of Cecilia; 
he knew not himself how to name half 
the wild thoughts which thronged to des¬ 
perate succession through his breast; but 
this was uppermost—Emily loved him 
not; she had deserted him; and the too- 
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fondf too-sen$itive Cecilia had become the 
'wife of one who did not lov e her. He 
dared not then think on the determine- 
tiohs «he afterwards formed for her happi¬ 
ness; he endeavoured not to think of the 
future, and to the past he dared not to 
look back. 

A few days sufficiently calmed his feel¬ 
ings to enable him to review the last ac¬ 
tion; but with this degree of calmness 
came an absolute despair of his own pros¬ 
pects—but one consolation remained to 
him—he resolved to be the only sufferer. 
The very consciousness that Cecilia’s at¬ 
tachment was not returned, gave a pe¬ 
culiar tenderness to his manner towards 
her, and her bright smiled assured hifti' 
that she was deceived. She was now ca¬ 
ressed and happy, and a thousand charms 
and graces, unknown before, appeared tar 
grow in the warm atmosphere of tender¬ 
ness by : which -she was once mere sur¬ 
rounded: but to Clanalvon’s heart every 
attraction in his wife struck a new pang; 
it reminded him of the adored object of 



his love—of her in forgetfulness of whom: 
alone he could ever hope for happiness iii 
another. Every moment brought the fair 
form of Emily, in fency, before his ey— 
on her his thoughts for ever turned—but 
never since his marriage had he heard or 
breathed her name; 

It was on the memorable evening, at 

the hotel in B-,. that this spell was 

broken* and that the transient bliss of Ce¬ 
cilia received its first check. His mother 
was occupied at a table near which he sat,, 
lost in painful reverie on his return to 
Clanalvon Cattle; but at length, fearing 
that his long silence would be observed,, 
and perhaps give pain to his wife, he en¬ 
deavoured to" throw off his abstraction, 
and, With a forced effort at cheerfulness,, 
asked his mother what was her employ¬ 
ment ? at the same time drawing from her 
band the paper she was examining. 

It was the design of an illuminated 
arch, formerly sketched for the prepara¬ 
tions % his marriage with Emily, in the 
centre of which his name and hers were to 
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have* been cyphered* in coloured lamps— 
an erasure was now visible, on which the 
letter C. for Cecilia, was substituted for E. 

He* started, as if a serpent had stung 
him, sprung from his seat, regardless of 
Cecilia, whose head rested on his shoulder, 
tore the paper to atoms, and striking his 
forehead in agony, rushed from the room, 
and shut himself into that appointed for 
his dressing-room. His agony was great 
and incontrollable; all the feelings which 
he. had so painfully struggled to conceal 
and to repress, overwhelmed him with all 
the force of novelty, and* that peculiar 
sentiment of despair which attends on 
sorrows unrevealed and unpartaken; all 
the fond ideas which had* attended tllfe 
preparations, of which his mother Rad so 
imprudently revived the remembrance, 
took possession of his heart, and Emily 
appeared no longer as the betrothed wife 
who had forsaken him, for errors which 
partial love might have viewed with more 
indulgent eyes, but as the betrothed wife, 
such as she once was, smiling at the pros 
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pect of mutual happiness. drew, from 

liis 'bosom the last letter he had received 
from her; he gazed'on it—he pressed the 
precious characters, traced by her hand; to 
his lips—“ And oh, Cecilia!” he exclaim* 
ed, “ may I not preserve the relics of her 
love, of her coldness, almost equally dear, 
since both are equally relics of her? may 
I not once more read those lines which 
destroyed my every hope of happiness, 
without a breach of my faith and gratis 
tude to you 

He read; but, oh! how different now 
appeared every expression in the. letter l 
He saw that hb was beloved by Emily— 
that he had madly deceived himself, in 
following the blind impulse of jealous 
feeling, and that now perhaps every an¬ 
guished emotion of his breast equally 
throbbed in hers.—“ But no,” he said, 
“ she can command her feelings—-she can 
bend to tbe dictates of reason and duty, 
while J am only'governed by that sickly 
unworthy sensibility; but duty does not— 
.fasinot call on ipe to forget her. No, Emi-% 
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ly» first, best of human beings, in ceasing to 
atlore thy sacred memory, I must forget 
the virtues which I caught from thee! 
ButT holy creature! I will think on thee 
ai a blissful vision, which once might 
have blessed me, and is now faded to its 
native skies.” 

Clanalvon had uttered these words al¬ 
most aloud; and now floods of tears fell 
from his eyes, and wet the paper which 
he held. The spirit of Emily seemed 
neap him; he felt as if at that moment 
she thought on him with pity. 

It can hardly be accounted for, but it is 
certain, that where a separation has been 
occasioned by unfounded doubts of the 
affection of one of the parties, though it 
seems natural for reason to consider a dis¬ 
covery of the mistake, when too late for 
remedy, as an aggravation of the evil, yet 
love so fondly clings to the idea of return, 
that affliction is rather soothed than ex- 
asperated by It ; thus it was with Clanal- 
von-i-his sorrow was increased, bu# it as¬ 
sumed a milder character; his tears flowed 



mere abundantly than before, but tfye 
convulsive sobs which shook his frame 
had ceased. 

His mind at length reverted 4 'to the 
alarm which his abrupt behaviour must 
have occasioned his wife; he regarded her 
not as a cause of his misfortune, but as a 
suffering partner in it, for he sufficiently 
esteemed her worth, and admired her at¬ 
tractions, to feel that a heart, engrossed 
by another, was unworthy of hers, which 
he was sensible she had unreservedly be¬ 
stowed on him; and he was endeavouring 
to recover hi? composure, in order to re¬ 
turn to her, when he was surprised by the 
chambermaid, who afterwards related to 
Catherine Murphy what she had witness¬ 
ed of his distress. 

Entering the sitting-room, agitated by a 
thousand tumultuous feelings, he found 
Cecilia sleeping on a sofa, some traces of 
tears still visibly on her face; and Without 
speaking, he seated himself beside her. 
Mer*Cmazed inquiry, on his hasty depar¬ 
ture, of “ what was the matter?” was ah- 
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swerdd only by a bflrst of tears from Oli¬ 
via, who had caught a glimpse of the pa¬ 
per in her brother’s hand. 

Lady Clanalvon, with a groan between 
sorrow and impatience, gathered up the 
papers, and replaced them in the box from 
which she had taken them; and Eliza¬ 
beth, after colouring crimson deep, return¬ 
ed to the window where she had been 
standing, and called on Cecilia to admire 
the beauty of the setting sun. 

Cecilia burst into tears, saying they had 
some secret which was to be kept from 
her, and that she well kpew Clanalvon 
loved both his mother and sisters more 
than her. The assurances of lady Clanal¬ 
von and her daughters, that she wa* very 
dear to him, were unavailing; she lay 
down on the sofa, and throwing her head 
on Elizabeth’s bosom, she wept herself to 
sleep; time therefore passed unconscious¬ 
ly to her, or his continued absence would 
have given her much more cause for sor¬ 
row; and when she awakened, andffonud 
him leaning over her, she smiled again. 
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and B soon closed her ipemory against this 
interruption of her fairy dream of bliss. 
The deep dejection of his pale counte¬ 
nance however gave her fresh anxiety.— 
“ My love,” she said, “ let us go on to our 
delightful home. You do not look well, 
dearest!” 

He did not answer. It must be done 
sooner or later, and he might as well go 
now as at any future period, since his feel¬ 
ings towards Emily could never change. 

“ Let us go,” she continued, smiling, 

“ and there enjoy the delicious calm of 

domestic happiness—our only care to win 

on the affections of the poor around* and 

to relieve their wants—Thomson’s sweet 
* 

description realized. Oh, what magic per¬ 
fection of happiness I have fancied there!” 

“ And you, my sweet Cecilia, will be 
so beloved!” exclaimed lady Clanalvon j 
“ they are a grateful, simple, unsophisti¬ 
cated people, whp can only love true worth 
and gentleness. I do fondly wish for the 
tijpe -when I shall see my sweet Cecilia 
'the idol of all around her— her soft voice 
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jpourtng balm into/the breast of afflic¬ 
tion.” 

Clanalvon and Olivia both started at 
the"'^tescription; while Elizabeth east a 
cautionary and beseeching glance at each, 
to check the farther expression of a feel¬ 
ing in which she too deeply participated, 
not to be awake to every indication of it 
in others. 

“ If your fatigue is quite past, my love, 
we can go on to-morrow,” said Clanalvon, 
in * suffocated voice, and left the room. 

Elizabeth saw, with deep concern, the 
probability that the consolation which her 
brother might derive from seeing Cecilia? 
made happy by his means, must be de¬ 
stroyed by the sudden bursts of agony, bf* 
which she must, sooner or later, discover 


the true cause. .This danger lady Clanal- 
von was, inadvertently, perpetually in¬ 
creasing - , grateful to Cecilia for her de¬ 
voted attachment to Clanalvon, her vani¬ 
ty flattered by the conspicuous display she 


had made of it, she doted on, and ^ad¬ 
mired her with enthusiasm; and piqued 
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that Emily should lu^-e been led, evyn by 
the'purest motives of honour and delicacy 1 , 
to hurt the feelings'of her idolized boy, 
irritated by Olivia’s prejudice agaiiidlTher 
who had, in some measure, wounded both 
for his sake, and fearful lest the remem¬ 
brance of Emily’s very superior attractions 
should render him unhappy, she endea¬ 
voured to hold up Cecilia, and in her per¬ 
petual praises of her, frequently touched 
on the very points in which Emily peculi¬ 
arly excelled, thus awakening the very 
feelings she sought to obliterate. In her 
contemplation's too of Cecilia’s reception 
at Clanalvon Castle, she often touched on 
the same ideas that had been presented 
fbr that of Emily. 

It may be generally observed, that in 
almost all the concerns of human life, the 
interference of temper tends to produce 
the very evils the apprehension of which 
had excited its irritation. 

As Mrs. Nugent’s chariot was covered 
in its tj^velling-case, it was not recognized 
h$fany of the Clanalvon party; and the’ 
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servant who rode with it, with an instinc- 
th e feeling of delicacy on behalf of his 
young lady, placed himself on the other 
side,’ -tQ conceal his livery from observa¬ 
tion. 

The next day they were to reach Clanal- 
von Castle, and for the first few miles fresh 
smiles beamed at every moment on the 
animated countenance of the young count¬ 
ess of Clanalvon; but when she found that 
those bright smiles were not answered, in 
thejpyless, agitated eyes of her adored hus¬ 
band, they faded from her own.—“ You 
■are not well,” she fondly said; “ you are 
not well. Oh, let us not go farther! 
You are fatigued, my beloved; you look 
very—very ill.” 

Clanalvon consented; well he felt‘that 
his feelings could not be alleviated by the 
passage of time; yet gladly did he seize 
his wife’s proposal to delay, for one day, 
the sight of the residence endeared to him 
by so many now-agonizing remembrances. 
But ten miles separated him from it. fc Oh, 
how a few months before he would ha^ 
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Hown over those rr^les to‘catch the first 
glance of her whose bright eyes smiled no 
more for him ! but* now he trembled at 
the idea of reaching those scene^'ot' his 
lost happiness. Morning however came, 
and determined him to proceed, for he 
felt, that if he longer delayed their arrival 
at the home she longed to attain, Cecilia 
must suspect the sad truth. 

In bright descriptions from the mother, 
of the day when she came a blushing 
bride to Clanalvon Castle, and in expecta¬ 
tions of the joy and honour with which 
the present ‘fair countess would be re¬ 
ceived, the time in the carriage was spent, 
while Cecilia eagerly listened, and turned 
'‘to inspire with her own delight the mind 
of her lord. 

He did force a smile. At this moment 
every thought but those of his wife must 
be dispersed, or at once the bright vision 
of happiness, formed by her warm enthu¬ 
siastic fancy, must have died before the 
\vjJ4-*and dreadful agony which would 
toe overpowered him, had he not, with 
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the strongest, and ir^st violent exertipns, 
Restrained his feelings. 

A servant had gorie, on the preceding 
evelYiwg, to announce the arrival of their 
lord and lady, and invite an assembly of 
the principal tenants in the great hall; 
and, as they drove up the finely-wooded 
avenue, Cecilia smiled to see them col¬ 
lected to receive her in fxont of the mag¬ 
nificent and ancient castle. No customary 
shout of joy saluted the carriage as it 
stopped, though, when Clanalvon alighted, 
there was a general burst of-—“ Heaven 
“bless him!” and all pressed forward, anxi- 
ous to gaze on him more nearly. He 
then, led forward his bride, and the bless¬ 
ings and welcomes were evidently rather 
those of etiquette than the spontaneous 
effusions of the heart. 

Clanalvon felt this too, arid, happily for 
them both, that good-nature which, though 
sometimes weakly misle^, was - of the 
purest and noblest species, for a moment 
turned his thoughts from every otheribe^ 

»VOL. II. D 
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ing to those of pity Syid tenderness pn hej| 
behalf. These sentiments were painfully* 
increased, as he hiard the acclamations 
■with which his mother and sistecs-were 
hailed. 

As they passed through the hall, the 
bows and curtsies of the servants, and 
those of the tenantry assembled there, 
confirmed the impression made on her 
mind the moment she quitted the car¬ 
riage, that the people of Clanalvon were 
sorry their young lord was married; and 
this she remarked to him as they entered 
the sitting-room—“ 1 suppose,” she addedjr 
“ it is because your mother and sisters are 
so much loved.” 

Another* idea had glanced through her 
mind, but she instantly banished it, to 
catch at that less painful which she ex¬ 
pressed. 

The exclamation of-—“ Och, she’s no 
more like h^r!” which had more than 
once met her ear, as she passed through 
fh&hall, might bear either interpretation. 
So keenly had it stung her, that while .she 
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wept and sobbed /in her dressing-room 
with her mother-in-law and Elizabeth, she 
never mentioned it. The only comfort 
they* could offer was the assurance that 
she had mistaken for dislike to her the 
distance natural to a stranger.—“ But 
when you return from town next sum¬ 
mer, my Cecilia,” said lady Clanalvon, 
“ you will find with what rapture you 
will be received.” 

The moment they had left the room to 
disencumber Cecilia of her travelling-dress, 
the long-restrained tears of Olivia burst 
forth; her brother caught ’the infection, 
and the free vent he then gave to the an¬ 
guish of his heart, enabled him to get 
through the evening with* more compo¬ 
sure than his sisters had expected; and 
Cecilia, who tenaciously clung to the vi¬ 
sions of joy she had fabricated, tried to at¬ 
tribute his dejection to vexation for the 
annoyance she had sustained. 

Elizabeth, saying she was too much 
fatigued for conversation, engaged Wr^in 
chess, while she desiflcl Cecilia to try if 
D 2 
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she liked the musical instruments in the 
apartment. 

She however left il to Olivia to touch 
them, while she leaned silently ove? v tVer, 
sighing that she had cau.se to sigh, now 
she was within the magic circle of her 
long-desired home. 

The thoughts of Elizabeth and Olivia 
were principally occupied in considering 
how the Nugents would receive the visit 
which they had agreed to make them be¬ 
fore Cecilia’s hour of rising. Clanalvon 
remembered the last evening Emily had 
spent in the ro9in where they sat, and the 
last time she had sung to the harp over 
which Cecilia now hung; and his mother 
•smiled in the prospect of happiness, which 
she acknowledged to herself was not yet 
arrived. 

At an early hour the following morn¬ 
ing, the sisters set out on their walk id 
Riversdale. Ai$tumn had now commen¬ 
ced, and the fresh breeze which shook the 
bj^&ofies brought down showers of dying 
leaves. 
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“ *It was just this time twelvemonth, 
Lizzy,” said Olivia,, “ that Clanalvon got 
that dreadful fall. I remember, just so 
these trees dropped their leaves when 
Emily and I used to walk here talking of 
him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Elizabeth, “ it was that 
fatal time which formed those engage¬ 
ments we once thought so happy.” 

“ I do not—cannot love Cecilia,” said 
Olivia; “ I never see her without thinking 
of the injury she has done my brother and 
Emily. Lizzy, say what you will, she 
has acted ill and ungenerously by her.” 

“ No,” said Elizabeth, “ Cecilia is very 
weak, and suffers herself, like Clanalvon, 
to be governed by the impulse of tlfe mo¬ 
ment; she first found a pleasure in his 
society, which she would not deny her¬ 
self; that pleasure grew into attachment 
—an attachment she could not conquer; 
but she never voluntarily betrayed it, nor 
ever wished, I am convinced, to rival 
Emily; and when he proposed foT^er, 
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she can scarcely be bkmed for accepting 
him.” < 

“ Oh, no!” said Olivia; “ but stilljhdo 
dislike her; I feel of her what Charles 
once said of some other person—that she 
has only the beauty of sensibility—a selfish 
kind of refinement. Now, Lizzy, is she 
not always thinking of herself and her 
feelings ?” 

“ You are unjust, Olivia,” answered her 
sister; “ it is not long since you were the 
most ardent advocate of this extreme sen¬ 
sibility; and 5 fear it is Cecilia rather 
than Cecilia’s fahlts you dislike; for you 
never blamed the same kind of errors in 
Glanalvon — his natural superiority pre¬ 
vented their having an equally-injurious 
effect on him, but still they existed, and 
deserved equal blame. I speak of them 
as past, for never did I see more praise¬ 
worthy self-command than he has shewn 
on this unhapp/ journey, and more un- 
hapjoy. arrival.” 

“ But when I was such an admirer of. 
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Ibis sort of sensibility,” said Olivia, “ I 
had not seen the contrast between Emi¬ 
ly and Cecilia. Cecilia’s sensibility ever 
turns on herself; Emily’s makes her feel 
more quickly for every one, and gives her 
\ true perception of justice in every case, 
but does not govern her.” 

Elizabeth replied—“ Sensibility is not 
ji governing power—indeed it can hardly 
J>e considered in any light a power or 
faculty of the mind—it is but a quickness 
bf susceptibility. When it gives life and 
energy to the feelings, in .the practice of 
all that principle, in the •coolest hours of 
reflection, could dictate, it forms an Emily 
Kugent; when it quickens feelings tpi* 
friuch inclined to look towards self, it 
forms a Cecilia, soft and endearing, but 
Incapable of self-denial; when it hurries 
|he feelings on to follow the first impulse, 
Ivithout adverting to the eternal rule of 
tight, or pausing to wiigh consequences, 
ft forms a Clanalvon, frank, generous, 
.noble-minded, but unstable, evermsing 
Sight of distant objects in that which more 
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immediately presses on his feelings. He, 
has sacrificed Emily to his perception of 
Cecilia’s partiality for him; I do not mean 
in the final instance, but in the attentions 
which raised her love to such enthusiasm; 
and now, with every generous effort to 
the contrary, I fear he is in danger of 
sacrificing Cecilia to his sense of that 
wrong. Thus you-see no one can have 
too much sensibility or quickness of feeh 
ing—it is only that with some it is ill- 
turned.” 

Olivia's countenance brightened, and in 
an animated voice she exclaimed—“ Oh, 
Lizzy, I perfectly understand you; and 
surely then, where sensibility has once beeh 
ill-directed — directed towards the wild 
pursuit of pleasure, may not the character 
enlivened by its influence, when its faulffe 
are checked by principle, be very—vefjr 
superior to those whose slower feelings 
have never led them either to error or re¬ 
pentance ?” | 

“‘Certainly,” replied Elizabeth, smiling, 
as she regarded the delighted countenance 



of ht*r sister; “ certainly, the more ani¬ 
mated character must be more animated 
in virtue as well a’s in error; but this 
strong energy in pursuit of its object, 
whatever that object be (such a character, 
in short, Olivia, as Robert Howard’s), if 
ill-directcd, will be more wicked ; if well- 
directed, more useful and more virtuous 
than-” She paused for an example. 

“ Than that of his quiet sister,” added 
Olivia, laughing, “ who is as good and as 
stupid as any one can be.” 

“ But where there is a deficiency of 
principle, there is reason to^fear that sensi¬ 
bility will never be well directed,” said* 
Elizabeth. 

** But if he should acquire steady^ prin¬ 
ciple?” exclaimed Olivia, earnestly. 

“ If he should,” replied her sister, seri¬ 
ously,. “ he will become worthy of Olivia. 
But remember, my sweet love, it is but 
an if.” 

“ But as to Cecilia,” said Olivia, after a 
pause—“ surely,. Lizzy, you woufcknot 
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either have me so far.forget'Emily as to,, 
love her as much as if she had not forced 
herself into her place, or else act a double 

r- 

part, by appearing fonder of her than I 
really am ?” 

“ Not precisely either,” Lizzy answer¬ 
ed ; “ she acted very blameably, and you 
cannot love her as if she had become con¬ 
nected with us in a manner you fully ap¬ 
proved ; but you should not forget, that 
by that connexion she has placed much 
of her happiness in our hands; and though 
we did not seek the trust, we ought not 
to abuse it. If is also hardly possible for 
“us to divest ourselves of some little degree 
of disinclination towards a person who has 
occasioned so much unhappiness; but that 
disinclination ought not to be suffered to 
grow into injustice, by influencing Our 
judgment against her actions and temper, 
on the contrary, it ought to lead us to 
judge her indulgently, under the appro* 
hension that we are liable to do otherwise. 
As te^acting a double part, in seeming to 
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love* her, consider, dearest Olivia, how 
much of affliction seems suspended over 
a creature so delicate, so susceptible, and 
your kind heart will find no duplicity in 
shewing her the utmost tenderness and 
sisterly regard.” 

As she spoke they reached the gate of 
Riversdale, and lady Elizabeth called the 
name of the gatekeeper. 

She admitted them with great joy, re¬ 
questing them to walk into her little cot¬ 
tage. 

“ When wo are coming back, we shall 
be glad to do so,” said ‘Olivia; “ but 
we have not seen the ladies for some 
months.” 

“ The ladies!” repeated the womah? 
*? then you don’t know, ma’am, that our 
ladies are gone ?” 

“ No—-where ?” asked both sisters. 

“ Into Devonshire, wherever that is, 
my lady, for Miss Nugent’s health. Oh, 
ladies! I thought you were bringing some 
news of them.” 

“ We did not know they were gone,” 
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exclaimed Olivia. “ How <5ould Emily 
so neglect us ?” 

“ Bless you, my l lady!” replied the 
gatekeeper, “ it was many a long'day 
since Miss Emily could sit down to write. 
Sure, my lady, it was only the very day 
afore she went, she was able to crawl down 
as far as O’Beirne’s, ready to faint, you’d 
think, at every step, and that isn’t a stone’s 
throw, a body may say, if you go by the 
white gate there among the trees; and 
O’Beirne’s people was always great fa¬ 
vourites with her, you know, lady Eliza¬ 
beth. Didn’t she stand for little Fanny 
There ?” 

“ And she was ill?” 

“ Ulj my lady! it’s well we ever got a 
sight of her till she was in her grave, A 
cold, I believe she got, coming down from 
Dublin; and the mistress herself-—bless 
you, ma’am! she nev^l looked no better 
nor a ghost, aftej* Miss Nugent’* sick, 
ness.” 

*' How were they when they went ?” 
inquired Elizabeth, anxiously. 
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“ Oh, md’am, I don’t know rightly 
what to say—she did not look like herself 
at all, but prettier,* my sweet angel, I 
thought, than e- er she looked afore; but 
pale, ma’am, and fit to break a body’s 
heart just to look at her—she that used 
to look so pleasant and so happy now, just 
like lady Olivia. Oh, ladies! it’s a hard 
case to have had her, and to lose them 
now.” 

“ Was her state dangerous?” asked 
Elizabeth, in a low voice, as if afraid of 
the answer to her question. 

“ Ah ! how should I know, my lady ? 
is it a poor ignorant creature like me, that? 
wouldn’t know if one of my own cbilder 
Was dying, but as the mislress and that 
dariint child would tell me ?” 

‘• What part of Devonshire are they 
in ?” asked Olivia. 

The woman gave her the paper on 
which Mrs. Nugent had .written their ad¬ 
dress. 

As the sisters left the cottage, every-ob- 
ject, before almost unnoticed, recalled, with 
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painful tenderness, the dear inhabitants of 
lliversdale. It was the hand of Emily, 
assisted by Clanalvon, had trained the 
roses and woodbine which now grew in 
wild luxuriance around the cottage; it 
was the benevolence of Mrs. Nugent and 
her niece had raised the cottage for its 
present occupants; it was the taste of 
Emily had directed the plantation which 
surrounded the domain; it was there she 
had waved a laughing farewell when they 
last went to town, where she was immedi¬ 
ately to follow them. She still, in the 
fond deceit of memory, seemed to give 
fife, by her smile, to the shades of the 
once-joyous Itiversdale. But she was 
gone—gone, dying and unhappy! those 
smiles were faded, perhaps for ever—that 
hand perhaps lay now cold in the grave! 

The sisters continued their walk home¬ 
wards for some time in silence; but they 
seemed, by tacit agreement, to hasten-from 
the scene of so much past pleasure. >■ 

When they arrived within sight of the 
castle, Olivia* turning to her sister, said.— 
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** Note, JJzzf, can you blame me if I hate 
Cecilia, instead of merely disliking her?” 

“ You would noW be more blameable 
than before,” replied Elizabeth. “ Griev¬ 
ed to the heart as we must both be for 
our darling Emily, must we not feel for 
the almost-certain misery this will cause 
between poor Clanalvon and his wife? his 
feelings will, I fear, betray themselves; 
and, for pity’s sake, Olivia, love, do not, 
by betraying yours, increase Cecilia’s mi- 
serj r , and consequently his! Let us try, 
by our tenderness, to draw her attention 
from him; let us gently break it to him, 
and mention it to Cecilia when he is nc* 
present.” 

“ Poor unhappy Cecilia!” exclaimed 
Olivia; “ I do pity her: but she has not 
yet discovered that he loves Emily instead 
of her; and I will try not to increase his 
agitation by shewing what I must feel ” 

“ Do try, for poor Czechia's sake, and 
yet more for that of our precious Clanal- 
von,” said Elizabeth, as they entered, the 
‘castle hall. 
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They endeavoured, on (entering- the 
breakfast-parlour, to speak cheerfully of 
the fineness of the day; but Clanalvon, 
who suspected where they had been, 
cast a hasty and agitated glance towards 
them, not unperceived by Cecilia, who;, 
starting up, asked eagerly what was the 
matter? 

“ Nothing, my love,” answered lady 
Clanalvon, “ but that they have walked, 
too far—they both look fatigued.” 

“ Yes, there is something,” exclaimed, 
Clanalvon, “ Olivia looks so agitated, and 
Lizzy so pale. j You have heard some- 
"thing ?” 

“ Nothing of any consequence,” said 

Elizabeth, with as much calmness as she 
* 

could command; “ only we were both* 
disappointed to find that the Nugents 
have, at least for a time, left Riversdale.” 

Clanalvon returned to the table, and 
stooped over a newspaper. 

Cecilia followed him*—“ I am very, 
very -eorry,” she said, “ to find that the 
Nugents are not here. I had hoped con-" 
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gtantty to enjoy the delightful society of 
my darling Emily.” 

“ Miss Nugent is a general favourite, I 
believe,” said Clanalvon, with a strong ef¬ 
fort to suppress his emotion. 

“ Indeed she must be the favourite of 
all who know her,” exclaimed Cecilia, 
energetically; “ there is a magic captiva¬ 
tion in her manner, a loveliness in her 
perfect form and face. She never return¬ 
ed my ardent affection. But you look 
ill, lhy love. Oh, you have got that nasty 
headache again!” she added, fondly kissing 
his burning forehead. 

“I have indeed, but the air will re¬ 
cover me,” he answered; “ thank you 4 
sweet Cecilia, for your watchful anxifty 
mid' kindly pressing her hand, he was 
leaving her, but she stopped him, by say¬ 
ing—" I w ill go with you—you promised 
to take me over the place to-day. Olivia, 
love, will you come with 41 s ?” 

“ No, thank you, Cecilia,” said Olivia, 
with the coldness usual to her maftner 
towards her sister-in-law; but recollecting 
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the affliction which probably awaited hen; 
she added, in a kind tone—“ or yes, if 
you like it, I shall be very glad.” 

“ But no, Cecilia, my love,” said Clanal- 
von, “ you are too delicate to walk be¬ 
fore breakfast—I will walk with you after¬ 
wards.” 

“ He seems far from well,” observed 
Cecilia, when he was gone. “ Were his 
spirits always so uneven ?” 

“ Oh, no,” cried lady Clanalvon, always 
unguarded when her vanity, either for her¬ 
self or her children, was touched, “ he was 
the very child of joy—we were the hap¬ 
piest family on earth—all animation and 
.innocent vivacity—his very smile, his joy¬ 
ful voice, banished sorrow and vexation 
from every heart ; but this morning,’* she 
added, recollecting herself, “ he has a head¬ 
ache ; and you should not fear, my love, 
for his general spirits.” 

“ He is never gay or animated now;” 
said Cecilia; “ and those constant head¬ 
aches !—I am sure he is very ill.” 

Clanalvon returned to breakfast; but 
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l*s appearance was far from removing his 
wife’s anxiety. He had endeavoured to 
.stifle the feelings he could not overcome: 
but thinking of Emily, it was impossible 
to cease to lament her. 

Cecilia, with his mother, accompanied 
him over the grounds, and in animated 
terms expressed her admiration of the 
taste with which they were laid out. 

When she had returned to the castle, 
Clanalvon, wishing to avoid the conversa¬ 
tion there, continued his walk. As he 
passed near the pretty cottage of Mrs. 
O’Beirne, he saw her standing at the door, 
and approached to speak to her. 

“ Will you please to step ip, my lord ?” 
said, the young woman, curtseying,* and 
tears filling her eyes, partly drawn by his 
altered looks, and partly by the recollec¬ 
tions connected with him. 

Shaking hands with her and her child¬ 
ren, he entered the cottage; but remem¬ 
bering the last time he had been there 
with Emily, he could not speak. 

Mrs. O’Beirne was also silent, but at 
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length she said—“ Ah, then, my lord, di$ 
you hear any thing since from Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, yourself or the ladies ?” 

“ No — no,” replied Clanalvon, in a 
smothered voice. 

“ Indeed! then it would be a glad word 
to hear how she’s going on at all,” said 
Mrs. O’Beirne. “ My own heart.beats 
every new person I see, thinking they’ll 
be bringing me some news—that she’s 
gone for ever, or that maybe she’s getting 
quite well again, and coming home. I 
declare, my, lord, myself doesn’t know 
what I’m like, when I think o’the last 
‘time I seen that child.” 
e “ Gone for ever! How—what do you 
meal? ?” exclaimed Clanalvon. 

“Oh,trueforyou!” replied Mrs. O’Beirne, 
“ no one can tell how things may turn out * 
but anyhow, them that seen her goen 0 $ 
couldn’t expect to see her returning back 
again; and thejstell me, my lord, she was 
worse again the day she left it; for it was 
the day afore that I seen her—she walked 
down, my blessed angel, (and maybe that’s. 
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what she is in heaven this day, and sees 
ahd hears every word we’re speaking here), 
she walked down to see me every step o’ 
the way.” Mrs. O’Beirne paused for a 
reply, but receiving none, save from the 
upraised eyes of her auditor, she continu¬ 
ed her story—“ Here was I, my lord, sit¬ 
ting over by the fire there, and one of the 
childer sleeping on my lap—well, it was a 
dreadful hot day; indeed I was thinking 
of past times, and how things was altered, 
and thinking of herself and her aunt, apd 
her sickness, and all. Mrs. Nugent never 
held up her head, or looked rtatural at all 
at all after that sickness; 'and thinking, 
this way, and rocking the child betimes on 
my knee, when little Peggy there she was? 
Standing at the door, she cries out— ? Oh, 
ihother,’ says she, ‘ who do you think is 
timing but Miss Emly herself?’ — * Ah, 
clon’t be telling lies, child!’ says I, not 
thinking but it was in fun she said it. 
But I got up, and true for her, there she 
wasL But, dear me, will I ever forget the 
sight I got of her that day, all trembling 
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like a leaf, and her feet just failing under 
her, and the sweet delicate colour, likera 
rose, she’d get when she’d be moved 
any way, you know, my lord ? and mov¬ 
ed enough my angel was that day, sure 
enough—all gone—sorrow difference be¬ 
tween the cheek and the forehead. Well, 
in she came, like to faint, and she fell 
down in that very spot where you’re sit¬ 
ting; and says she-Oh! I can’t tell 

you all she said. I’d never remember 
half the elegant words that w§s in 
it; but I know she was praising the 
young countess, and bidding me to love 
her, and making out as if she was just 
such another as herself and her friend, 
,and twenty things; anyhow her cheeks 
got<as rosy, and her eyes as alive, in a 
minute. But never will I forget the sweet 
pitiful smile of her—many a day after she 
went, I used to be thinking of it night 
and day—the sorrowful look of her. Well, 
. I b’leive no ofte could ever have a bad 
thought in their head when they were 
afore her. Now she looks so sweet, and 
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so quiet somphow, a body’d be ashamed 
•now tike, as if one was in the chapel. Sd 
that was the last time I ever seen my 
angel, or ever expect to do again.” 

Clanalvon had not even recollection to 
wish to control or conceal his frantic 
agony.—“ What was her illness?” he at 
length inquired. 

“ Sorrow know, know I,” replied Mrs. 
O’Beirne. “ Oh! a cold I suppose she got t 
for I’m sure it’s not for the likes of me to 
be meddling with gentlemen’s and ladies’ 
concerns, let alone noblemen. At any 
rate, you don’t look the better of it your¬ 
self, the more’s the pity; »but she looked 
like one that wasn’t long for this world— 
and a sorrowful world it is, .and not fit for, 
her, at least as she found it, to say the 
honest truth, my lord. Oh! it was no¬ 
thing but a cold she got, I suppose. I’m 
pot the person to know ; there are others 
that could tell me, I don’t doubt ; any¬ 
how, it was a pitiful Sight to see that; 
beautiful, lovely creature just sinking intcf 
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lier grave, as if she had the cares of fifty- 
on her.” 

Clanalvon’s breast heaved with convul¬ 
sive sobs. 

Mrs. O’Beirne looked surprised; and 
no wonder for her, as she afterwards told 
her husband, to see him taking on so, 
after leaving her, and going to another 
that way.—“ I beg your pardon, my lord,” 
she said; “ I’m sorry I told you. But 
'how could I think? Anyhow, it is 
enough to make any one cry, to see such 
a young creature as that was, looking the 
very moral of a corp; sure, it would touch 
the heart of a'Turk to remember what a 
chearfulsmiling creature she was; and for 
that matter yourself too. Well, what 
must‘be must be. Isn’t it queer, my lord, 
the way what’s pleasantest one time goes 
to one’s heart another ?” 

Clanalvon waved his head.—“ Indeed— 
indeed it is.” 

: “ Ah, then, my lord,” continued Mrs. 
’O’Beirne, ** do you remember the day she 
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stood,for little Fanny, and the child in 
*her beautiful white arras, and you stand¬ 
ing by her—and the* sweet, serious look 
of her at the minister—and her pretty 
brown hair? ah, my lord, haven’t you her 
before your eyes, standing over there ?” 

Alas! the fair form was seldom absent 
from his mind, and well he remembered 
the peculiar delight with which he had 
regarded it that day. He had drawn 
Emily’s godchild towards him, and his 
tears fell on her head, when the door 
opened, and Cecilia entered. 

The cottage of Mrs. O’Beirne so much 
resembled the idea of a poetic cottage, that* 
the romantic fancy of Cecilia was so cap¬ 
tivated with it, as to prevent* her at ^first 
observing the agonized emotion of her 
husband; withdrawing, as if to look at 
something in a part of the cottage more 
shaded from the light, he said—“ My 
dear Cecilia, I must recommend to your 
particular regard the family of one of our 
worthiest tenants.” 

* vol. ii. i : 
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A kind smile illumined the countenance 
of the young countess of Clanalvon, as she 
gave her hand to the mother, and stooped 
to kiss the baby. 

“ Get out of my lady’s way: how dare 
you come near my lady?” said Mrs. 
O’Beirne to the children, who had rested 
in peace while only their lord was present. 
“ Fbok up, Fanny, and thank her lady¬ 
ship for her goodness. Would your lady¬ 
ship condescend to take a seat ?” she add¬ 
ed, seeming afraid to offer one. 

Cecilia adjnired the beauty of the chil¬ 
dren, the cleaj; turf fire, and the neatness 
‘of the little room. . 

,, “ Yes, my lady,” answered the mother, 
“ much obliged to your ladyship: and it’s 
to my lord there, and to one far away, 
we owe it that we’ve a bit to put in their 
mouths.” 

Cecilia turned a pleased glance on her 
husband, and scooping over the child, who 
was gazing at her watch, she inquired its 
name. 

“ She’s called Fanny Emily, my lady. 
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after Mrs. Nugent, and Miss Nugent, that’s 
her godmother, my lady,” replied the mo¬ 
ther. 

“ And you call her Emily?” said Ceci¬ 
lia. “ I love the name, for the sake of the 
universally-beloved Miss Nugent.” 

The mother answered, that they gene¬ 
rally called her Fanny, and Cecilia con¬ 
tinued.—“ All the people here seem in 
comfortable circumstances; I believe all 
the men are well employed ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, my lady, and the women 
too,” said Mrs. O’Beirne; “they haven’t 
had a day’s pleasure this yea]- but one, that 
the steward gave them out of respect; and 
a sorrowful day that was, my lady, to all 
the country round.” 

Cecilia inquired—“ Why ?” 

“ Why, my lady, the only day they had 
at all was the day that they went, all of us, 
in a body to Riversdale, there to see the la¬ 
dies off, and to see the last of them, and the 
men to draw the carriage away; sure they 
wanted to draw them out of the county, 
£ 2 
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that’s two Irish miles, changing from One to 
another, my lady; but the ladies wouldn’t 
let them at all at all go so far; so they 
only drew the carriage to the end of the 
avenue. There wasn’t a dry eye for miles 
about. Myself I couldn’t go, for I thought 
I’d only drop down on the spot, and be 
making her cry. But they tell me she 
sobbed like a child, and the mistress the 
same; and no wonder, for thev were down¬ 
right idolized. Indeed, my lady, it was 
a sore sight to see the great strong 'men, 
the tears rolling down their cheeks like 
rain; but there was something so sweet in 
the ladies, ma’am, they could not help 
> but cry; and sure enough it was more like 
a funeral than any thing else. I beg your 
pardon, my lady, for running on so; but 
when any of us gets to talk of them, there’s 
no end to our tongue.” 

“ I am glad,” said Cecilia, “ to see so 
kind a spirit, since I hope in time to gain 
an interest in it.” \ 

This observation was answered only by 
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a curtsey, and—“ Humbly thank your 
ladyship.” 

Cecilia felt hurt and mortified; her ob¬ 
ject was rather to be loved and admired 
as herself than as her ladyship; her hus¬ 
band too was silent, or wholly engaged 
with the child, and took no pains to con¬ 
ciliate towards her the affection of this fa¬ 
vourite tenant. 

The feeli oj gs .of Clanalvon, as he walked 
home, were equally those of the bitterest 
grief and most poignant self-reproach: his 
Emily dying, had it been of casual illness, 
in the midst of happiness, was in itself 
sufficient to overwhelm him with afflic¬ 
tion ; but that she should die jieart-brokerv 
from the effects of that attachment which 
might have rendered him the happiest of 
men!—there was frenzy in the thought. 
In the wild despair of his feelings, he felt 
as if tenderness towards his wife was an 
insult to her memory; «and wholly ab¬ 
sorbed in his own feelings, which, how¬ 
ever, he had now acquired the habit of in 
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some measure concealing, he suffered her < 
to walk unheeded by his side. 

For some moments she continued to 
speak of the objects of rural peace and fe¬ 
licity which had charmed her fancy; but 
then observing the agony which shook his 
frame—recollecting his abstraction in the 
cottage, and perceiving the marks of re¬ 
cent bitter weeping on his countenance, 
she became silent and thoughtful. She 
knew that he had once been engaged to 
Emily, but had imagined that when ‘her 
coldness to him led her to break the en¬ 
gagement, that his attachment, which she 
fancied had proceeded rather from esteem 
and the habit; of affection than from natu¬ 
ral union of heart, had vanished; but now 
a dreadful pang of jealousy seized her feel¬ 
ings, and a truth rushed on her mind, 
which disabled her from questioning Mm' 
on the subject of his emotion; ; She enter¬ 
ed Clanalvon Castle, trembling and almost 
fainting; but her husband, wrapped in‘his 
own dreadful reflections, perceived it not, 
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and Mien lie had left her at home, he 
again hastened into the grounds. 

Cecilia attempted to reach her own 
apartment, but her trembling limbs re¬ 
fused to carry her there, and lifeless, mo¬ 
tionless, she sunk on the stairs. 

At the moment, Olivia, passing to the 
drawing-room, saw her, and her shriek 
called her mother and sister to Cecilia’s 
aid ; she was carried to her own room, and 
at length their care and tenderness restored 
her to her senses.—“ Fly to your brother, 
Olivia; do not let him be alarmed,” cried 
lady Clanalvon, the moment Cecilia un¬ 
closed her languid eyes. 

Olivia hastened to seek him. His fren-j 
zied air, and the tears which still wet his 
cheek, proved to her that fatigue alone 
had not caused the illness of Cecilia. Un¬ 
noticed by him, she approached, and call¬ 
ed his name; but putting her hand into 
his, she said—“ Dearest Qanalvon, do not 
be 'frightened, but poor Cecilia has been 
very ill; she has over-fatigued herself, 
mamma supposes.” 
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He turned his eyes on her face, as if h& 
did not understand her. 

“ Come in,” added she*, “ Cecilia will 
think you very unkind if you do not go 
to her. She is better now; but indeed 
she was very, very ill, Clanalvon.” 

“ Cecilia ill! My wife ill!” exclaimed 
Clanalvon. 

“ Yes, very ill. She fainted on the 
stairs; but she is better,” said Olivia, draw¬ 
ing him homeward as she spoke. 

“ Am 1 not a second Cain ?” he said. 
“ Olivia, I have sent Emily Nugent dy¬ 
ing from her‘home; and now pdoi* Ceci¬ 
lia ! Oh, my Olivia, am I not unworthy 
t of the breath I draw? But she loves me. 
Yesi Olivia, I will go to her*, she still 
thinks herself happy—she may still be 
saved; but Emily, she too loved me, Oli¬ 
via, and-But Cecilia is my wife, and 

I forbear.” 

They reached the castle, and he in¬ 
stantly flew to the apartment of his wife. 
Cecilia was recovered, but her mental agi¬ 
tation was still visible on her face. He 



embfaced her, and employed every en¬ 
dearment of his manner to again deceive 
her; deception was now his duty, and 
Cecilia soon smiled again under its influ¬ 
ence; but she could only smile—could 
only be happy, in forgetting the yet-un- 
accounted-for scene in the cottage; every 
incident which recalled it to her memory 
elouded her expressive countenance, and 
it was enough present to her mind to make 
her dread, in his presence, every allusion 
to Emily, whose note to her she carefully 
concealed. 

They had not heard from Charles Mon¬ 
tague since the letter which announced 
his having attained to within two days of 
the end of his journey. A few dayj after 
their arrival at Clanalvon Castle, as the 
brother and sisters were walking in the 
shrubbery, they turned at the sound of a 
man’s footsteps. It was Charles, the dear 
Charles, who clasped Elizabeth to his 
breast, and seemed unable at once to ex¬ 
press his transport at sight of her and of 
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his other cousins. He desired to coW to 
his aunt 

“ Oh, no, Charles!” exclaimed Olivia, 
who felt as if joy could not enter Clanal- 
von Castle, since another than Emily had 
become its mistress. 

Lizzy and her brother seconded her re¬ 
quest, wishing, before he met their mo¬ 
ther and Cecilia, to give him the informa¬ 
tion which they feared their letters had 
failed of conveying, as, by his prompt re¬ 
turn, it was probable he had missed them. 

He answered their inquiries respecting 
himself, by informing them that his Uncle 
had died before he reached Petersburg}], 
.leaving a will, by which he bequeathed 
to him the whole of his very large pro¬ 
perty, part of which consisted in an estate 
in Ireland, purchased for him by his agent, 
in the intention of consigning it to Charles, 
in case he should prove enough of natural 
affection towards him to induce him to 
accept his invitation to Russia. Charles 
concluded by saying, affectionately-*- 
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“ D§ar Clanhlvon need not now be afraid 
of his debts, but must receive the hand 
of Emily Nugent the same day I receive 
my Lizzy’s.” 

Clanalvon was in an instant almost out 
of sight. 

“ Tell him all, Olivia,” said Elizabeth, 
Springing from the encircling arm of 
Charles, to follow her brother. 

“ What is all this, Olivia? Is Emily 
dead?” exclaimed Charles. 

f* Not dead, but dying,” replied she; 

“ dying in England; and Clanalvon- 

You did not receive our letters ?” 

“ I did not receive any letters,” sijjd 
Charles; “ but it is impossible that he is 
married.” 

“ He is indeed married—married to 

that——” 

■ “ To Miss Hazlewood?” interrupted 
her cousin. “ I often dreaded it.” 

“ Oh, your fears of agrowing attach- 
ment on his part were groundless,” said 
Olivia. “ He thought that Emily was 
lost to him, and in the most noble man- 
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ner sacrificed himselfshe ’ then related 
the outline of the circumstances, and add¬ 
ed, “ he is indeed a glorious victim to ge¬ 
nerosity, and it would break your very 
heart, Charles, to see his wretchedness.” 

“ I scarcely knew Miss Hazlewood,” 
said Charles; “ but Emily Nugent’s suc¬ 
cessor must be very, very amiable to make 
her be beloved. Poor Clanalvon is indeed 
altered; from the first moment his ap¬ 
pearance struck me.” 

“ Even you, Charles,” said Olivia, 
“ would be provoked if you saw how Liz¬ 
zy loves her; ^and mamma caresses her, 
just as she used to caress my darling Emi¬ 
ly. Oh, you would pity him, if you 
knew how Cianalvon’s spirits and health 
are gone! and, oh, you would admire 
him, if you saw with what patient for¬ 
bearance he endures all Cecilia’s caprices, 
and with what fortitude He struggles with 
his feelings for her sake, while his. whole 
heart is devoted to Emily f 
Charles Montague had intimately known 
Emily, and, long in the habit of observing 
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her character with pleasure, as the future 
wife of his friend, had grown to love her 
almost as well as his cousin Olivia; and 
now, when lady Clanalvon proudly pre¬ 
sented to him her lovely daughter-in-law, 
Elizabeth marked the agitated colour rise 
and fall on his cheek. He had not yet 
heard how truly pitiable was the envied 
fate of the young countess of Clanalvon; 
and his manner, as he kissed her offered 
cheek, was cold and disaffectionate. 

•Ceeilia felt it; but wishing to blind 
herself to the unkindness of her husband’s 
eonsin and favourite frier\d, she afterwards 
asked Olivia—“ Was Sir. Montagifb’s 
manner in general so distant to strangers ?” 

“ I am not well acquainted with Charles s 
manner to.strangers,” replied Olivia; “ but 
I know that to those he loves he is the 
kindest of all friends ” 

* “ I have heard him so highly praised,” 

stud Cecilia, “ and I kqow that Clanalvon 
is so much attached to him, that even 
Were he hot to be the husband of my dear 
Elizabeth, l should wish to conciliate his 
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regard. I am very courageous,” she*add- 
ed, smiling; “ I shall have much difficulty 
in gaining the affection, even of the te¬ 
nants, and yet I not only hope to obtain 
it, but venture to think I may yet be¬ 
come a friend of your cousin. But indeed, 
Olivia, love, in my former slight acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Montague, I remarked a 
peculiar sweetness in his manner; I 
thought then that I could almost trace a 
family likeness to your brother.” 

“ I never thought Charles and Clanal- 
von like,” said Olivia, anxious to turn the 
subject. “ Ffom infancy Charles and 
Lizzy resembled each other. I recollect 
in all our little plays they were compa¬ 
nions^—their tastes were always the same 
—-my brother’s and mine; and when w© 
began to grow up, Lizzy and Charles 
always liked the same kind of books— 
Clanalvon and I; they were fonder of 
descriptions of C 9 untries, and we delighted 
in reading of heroes sacrificing themselves 
for their country, and that sort of thing. 
They were always together; it has since 
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reminded me of the love of Redmond and 
Matilda in Rokeby; and they still con¬ 
tinue each other’s favourite companions.” 

“ And who were yours and your bro¬ 
ther’s ?” asked Cecilia. 

“ In infancy we were each the favourite 
playfellow of the other,” said Olivia. 

“ But since infancy ?” repeated Cecilia. 

“ Of course you are now his favourite 
companion; and he is still mine, unless, 
perhaps, I now find nearly equal pleasure 
in bther society; but when we were chil¬ 
dren, I avowedly loved Clanalvon better 
than any thing on eartlj; and indeed I 
believe I do so still.” 

“ I was not always his favourite com¬ 
panion, Olivia,” said Cecilia. “ Did your 
taste and his grow up so much in unison ?” 

Of course they separated a little,” re¬ 
spited Olivia, blushing. “ I am five years 
jyottnger than him, and he required some¬ 
thing more in conversation than I possess, 
l am not as well informed as he is, neither 
have I ns fine a taste for the lighter and 
more elegant accomplishments. You know 
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I have no genius, for instance, for music, 
of which he is so passionately fond.” 

M And who did he find of superior ta¬ 
lents or attainments, my sweet Olivia? 
for I do not know the person,” said Ce¬ 
cilia. 

Olivia blushed deeply, and tears filled, 
her eyes as she recollected the beloved and 
injured friend, who had possessed every 
power of charming; but not wishing to 
utter her name in presence of Clanalvon’s 
wife, she went to the pianoforte, ’ and 
asked Cecilia to sing a song which she 
named. 

* It was not one she liked; and taking up 
a music-book, she offered, if Olivia wished, 
to sipg that she pointed to. 

“ No, no!” cried Olivia, snatching the 
book from her hand, “ I could not bear 
to hear that song; it was a favourite of 
my darling, lost Emily; and now she is 
gone, I will never hear it in this house at 
least.” 

“ It was a song of my beloved Emily 
Nugent’s ; I taught her that song in our 
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,happ£ Childhood at Wood park,” said Ce¬ 
cilia, bursting into tears, and retiring to 
the window. 

Olivia followed her, and silently threw 
her arm round her waist, at a loss what to 
say, yet desirous of offering some conci¬ 
liation. 

While they thus stood, Clanalvon en¬ 
tered the room. He came to inform his 
wife of an arrangement that had taken 
place respecting the celebration of Eliza¬ 
beth’s marriage; but the sight of her tears, 
and of the book over which he had so often 
hung, while turning the leaves for Emily, 
put to flight every idea, save those con¬ 
nected with her and with Cecilia. Eliza¬ 
beth had represented to him the absolute 
necessity of concealing his feelings, and he 
Caine determined that they should never 
Ittttre be visible to her; but when he saw 
the sorrow with which she leaned over 
Emily’s music-book, thepnstant idea which 
Occurred to him was, that Olivia, in her 
own feelings on seeing it, had betrayed to 
her theatate ofhis. 
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Neither Cecilia or Olivia perceived his, 
entrance, and he remained standing near 
them, afraid to make it known to the for¬ 
mer, until she raised her eyes, and the 
smile with which she looked at him, con¬ 
vinced him that anger did not agitate her 
bosom. 

“ Why these tears, my dear Cecilia?” he 
kindly asked, taking her hand. 

“ This book,” she replied, “ belonging 
to the friend of my earliest childhood, re¬ 
minded me of Woodpark, and all the re¬ 
collections connected with it” 

As she spoke, her tears flowed afresh, 
and she hastily left the room. 

Clanalvon remained on the spot where 
4ne had left Mm, and in a few minutes his 
mincf rapidly surveyed the whole of his 
extraordinary situation. The fond affec¬ 
tion of his wife for Emily was peculiarly 
touching to his generous nature^ he felt 
a more tender interest in Cecilia for her 
attachment to the idol of his love, and he 
resolved again that nothing sliould eyer 
tempt him to betray feelings which could 
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.wound her.—“ No, holy, sainted Emily!” 
he inwardly exclaimed, “ thy blessed me¬ 
mory shall never make her who knows to 
love thee unhappy. No, sacred creature! 
thy dear remembrance, embalmed in tears 
of tenderness, shall be unstained by any 
other’s; thy name shall never be heard 
but with the soft emotions of regret ; thou 
shalt be uninjuring, as thou art injured; 
but still, in the inmost recesses of this 
bleeding heart, that image so adored may 
be preserved. Yes, I will love thee still; 
unworthy as I am, I still will love thee; 
and lean love Cecilia—I c$n cherish her 
tender spirit as it deserves; for, oh, my 
Emily! no other love can interfere with 
that with which thou art enshrined within 
my souk” 

* -It was determined that Elizabeth Fitz- 
tftaurioe should be married at Clanalvon 
Castle, as Soon as the licence could be pro¬ 
cured, as it was necessary for Montague 
immediately to take possession of his new 
estate,' arid he refused to go until she ac¬ 
companied him as his wife. 
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Lady Clanalvon, with peculiar joy, pre¬ 
pared for the marriage, as by it she saw 
one of her daughters happily settled, with¬ 
out losing the society of her favourite. 

Olivia’s joy in the happiness of her sister 
and cousin was scarcely clouded by her 
grief at their departure, as she promised 
herself many long and pleasurable visits 
to them, as well as from them. 

Cecilia was glad to see Elizabeth happy, 
for she really loved her, and was not sorry 
at the diminution of the family at* the 
castle, as she felt a constant jealousy of 
Clanalvon’s preferable affection, not only 
fbr his mother and sisters, but for his 
cousin Charles. 

Clanalvon,* alone, with agony, which, 
though unexpressed, was visible, to Ins 
affectionate sister, saw the universal joy—- 
the smile of placid and perfect happiness 
which reigned on the features Of Monta¬ 
gue, might haye been his*, a blush of 
lovelier hue than that which overspread 
the dimpled cheek of Elizabeth, he had 
once hoped to see on that of Emily as his 
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bride., Ofterf, as he gazed on them with 
sad recollection of blasted hopes, the an¬ 
guish of his heart would appear on his 
soul-speaking face; and as often Cecilia 
would reproach him for his extreme at¬ 
tachment to Elizabeth and Charles, saying 
that she would be the most blessed of wo¬ 
men, could she see such feelings for her— 
could she see such affliction at the idea of 
losing her—such earnest anxiety for her 
happiness. 

At these moments, Clanalvon, who 
Would willingly have bared his breast to 
the cannon’s ball, shrunk trembling from 
her eyes; his feelings, in ’themselves not 
of a nature to be vanquished, at every 
moment met fresh excitement from the, 
passing scenes. 

Elizabeth felt for his sufferings, the 
more, as she perceived the sedulous care 
with which he sought fo conceal them; 
her own happiness did not make her less 
tenderly sensitive to the sorrows of others; 
and Charles remarked, with delighted af¬ 
fection, though painful sympathy, every 
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cloud which shaded the joy‘of her qpuute¬ 
ri an ce. It was his wish that his favourite* 
Olivia might go with them, and Elizabeth 
had more reasons than the mere delight 
of her society for urging his request; but 
Olivia resolutely refused to deprive her 
idolized brother at once of the only two 
who could enter into and alleviate his 
feelings; and her mother wondered that 
Lizzy’s pleasure in the company of her 
happy sister should make her so cruelly 
neglectful of Clanalvon. 

Lizzy’s motive for wishing to have her 
with her was not selfish; no selfish consi¬ 
deration could* have induced her, under 
such circumstances, to wish to appropriate 
•to herself any* source of enjoyment which 
miglTr mitigate the severity of her bro¬ 
ther’s fate; but she was under deep anx¬ 
iety about Olivia’s future prospects. She 
saw that she was cherishing an attach¬ 
ment to Robert/Howard, which, as. it 
seemed rather tfie result of his dewted 
and enthusiastic love for her than of qua¬ 
lities which rendered him the natural 
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clioice.of her Ileart and her judgment, she 
thought separation would in a little time 
obliterate; and this she wished, because, 
though his talents were showy, his man¬ 
ners attractive, and his disposition such 
as, under proper regulation, might have 
been all that was amiable, yet he was to¬ 
tally devoid of principle and steadiness; 
besides which, she had well-founded hopes 
of another union, much more likely to be 
productive of happiness to Olivia, to which 
her prepossession in Robert’s favour was 
the only obstacle. 

Lord O’Donnell, a young nobleman, 
who possessed in an eminent degree aJJ 
that Robert had, and all that he wanted, 
had expressed to Charles Montague such 
warm admiration of Olivia, as he iflfw a 
very little encouragement from her would 
ripen into love; Olivia too respected his 
worth and admired his talents; and Eliza¬ 
beth often thought she had seen her turn 
with reluctance from his interesting and 
intelligent conversation, to save Robert 
Howard from a jealous pang. If her love 
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could be directed towards him, it was evi¬ 
dent that it would be that of full, approv¬ 
ing choice—a love that could honour as 
well as cherish him; while that for Ro¬ 
bert could be nothing more than childish 
liking, strengthened by habits of intimacy. 

To break through these habits, and 
leave her. mind the liberty of a free choice, 
whether it would lead her to lord O’Don¬ 
nell or back to Howard, had long been the 
earnest wish of Elizabeth and Clanalvon, 
and both had often forcibly represented to 
their mother, and as often succeeded in 
convincing her reason of the propriety of 
checking the familiarity with which How¬ 
ard was almost domesticated in the family; 
but the reasqn of lady Clanalvon was ne¬ 
ver *5 powerful as her feelings, and these 
being too much governed by vanity, gen¬ 
dered it insupportable to her, that a lover 
of Olivia’s should be allowed to (hope off 
by degrees, without a proposal and formal 
dismissal; and t b bring about this propo¬ 
sal and dismissal, she sometimes encou¬ 
raged him more than ever, knowing that 



a declaration was only delayed by the ap¬ 
prehension he had entertained, since his 
connexion with lord Belville, of being 
violently opposed by Clanalvon. 

Clanalvon, Charles, and Elizabeth, all 
joined in earnest endeavours to prevail 
with Olivia to accompany the two latter; 
but when they found her so determined 
to resist their entreaties, and saw that if 
she went, her thoughts would still remain 
stationary, they ceased, agreeing, that as 
far as lay in Clanalvon’s power, he should 
counteract his mother’s encouragement to 
Howard, and that he shoyld, by gentle 
degrees, lead lord O’Donnell into his plac£ 

Charles and Elizabeth went, anxious 
for the feelings of their darlin*g sister, 
yet more anxious for the fate of their yet 
dearer brother. 

The family now consisted only of lord 
and lady Clanalvon, the mother, and lady 
Olivia. 

An ancient castle, surrounded by te¬ 
nants, iesembling the vassals of the feudal 
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barons, a family large enough in itself to 
form a society, perfect liberty in every re¬ 
spect, music and painting to amuse the 
hours not devoted to reading or social in¬ 
tercourse, books, and those who could en¬ 
joy them with her, Cecilia had ever fancied 
the highest state of happiness to which 
human nature could attain. 

These were all now her own; she had 
grasped what she imagined the pinnacle of 
bliss—and was she happy? The sighs 
which her bosom heaved, the tears which 
unconsciously stole down her cheek, an¬ 
swered the qpestion; and yet at times her 
beaming countenance spoke her the very 
child of joy. 

Jt was at the moments when these en¬ 
joyments drove from her remembrance the 
bitter feelings which wet her pillow with 
tears. She telt that she was not beloved; 
life had been since childhood utterly with¬ 
out happiness for her; and when the pe¬ 
culiar sweetness of lord Clanal- jvj’s ap¬ 
pearance bad attached her to him, and 
when she was about to become his wife. 
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slie did notf-suffer herself to pause on the 
idea,‘that the tenderness which enchanted 
her might be nothing more than the effect 
of pity for her unhappiness. The fairy 
visions of felicity, which gave her such 
pleasure while she formed them, were too 
delightful to break; she had not sufficient 
strength of mind to deprive herself by 
reflection of their enchantment. Once, 
and but once before her marriage, she re¬ 
collected that Emily Nugent had once 
been his destined wife, and that her own 
enthusiastic admiration of him had first 
been excited by his devoted attachment to 
her friend; but then fancy, the charming 
deceiver, to whose illusions she constantly 
yielded her better reason, taught her that 
it had been but the influence of hqjjiiftaf 
affection which attached him to her, and 
the idea that it was only this was too sweet 
to be given up; she therefore did not 
venture to examine it 
iPerhaps this voluntary blindness is, of 
alTilft&fc the most fertile source of moral 
f 2 
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error; for there are comparatively few 
who can commit a crime, with its full atro¬ 
city glaring in the face of conscience. Ce¬ 
cilia had too much rectitude of mind, and 
too much habitual principle, to have in¬ 
dulged herself in the endearing attentions 
which were calculated to seduce the affec¬ 
tions of the beloved lover of her friend, 
had she felt the full force of what she was 
doing; but she had that facility of self- 
delusion, that deficiency of courage to in¬ 
vestigate painful truth, that always gave 
her^wishes power over her reason; She 
would not .act .against the clear dictates of 
tfuth, but she could evade its force. 

For the first few weeks of her marriage, 
aiiihe fancied enjoyments of her life seem¬ 
ed realized, and if one pang of disappoint¬ 
ment, if the coldness of Olivia, or the 
agony which at times convulsed the fea¬ 
tures of her husband, checked the de¬ 
lights of her situation, again she willingly 
blinded herself, and imagined that once 
they reached their home, all care vrould 
be at an end. 
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Sail was her disappointment, on her first 
reception at Clanalvon Castle; for fancy 
had painted this one of the most brilliant 
moments of her life. Every day brought 
some new damp to her felicity; she had 
fondly fancied herself the darling of his 
family and his tenantry, and she saw her¬ 
self only considered as the rival of the 
adored Emily Nugent; but no jealous 
prejudice against this universal idol took 
possession of her breast. 

Emily was too pure for envy to find 
one fault to fasten upon; she was too 
mild, too unenvying, for a possibility of 
dislike; she was too humble in her opi¬ 
nion of herself, too just, or rather indul¬ 
gent, in her judgment of others, for a mi^fl* 
of any generosity to cast a blame orffier; 
and even when Cecilia felt most unhappy, 
from the preference of her husband’s fami¬ 
ly for Emily, she could not avoid joining 
with them in the strongest esteem and 
admiration for her. She did not wish to 

* ' f t V 

think of her; but when she did, it was 
with the sentiments she deserved. But it 
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was only with his tenants and family she 
discerned this preference; had she suffered 
herself to see it in him, it would have an¬ 
nihilated every possibility of happiness; 
and she blinded herself to it as sedulously, 
though not as effectually, as before her 
marriage. It sometimes darted across her 
soul, with a pang of poignant agony, and 
then her mind never rested until she had 
placed the circumstance which gave birth 
to the idea in another point of view, fast¬ 
ening all the blame, of whatever gave her 
pain, on lady Clanalvon or Olivia; feel¬ 
ing herself not beloved as she wished to 
be loved by him, she fancied that his de¬ 
fence for his mother’s opinion, and his 
tenaoiness for her and his sister, were the 
causes that intervened. She often said, 
that he should not have married while he 
loved his mother and sisters more than he 
could love a wife; and by degrees this 
jealousy grpw to Such an excess, that what¬ 
ever was proposed by them, even the 
choice of a book, a walk, or a drive, was 
sure to meet her opposition. Clanalvon‘8 
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concurrence with their taste always called 
forth tears and reproaches; if he agreed 
with hers, he gained nothing by it but 
thanks almost as reproachful, “ that he 
had for once preferred her gratification to 
theirsand if he was totally neutral, “ she 
could not find pleasure in any thing, be¬ 
cause he never seemed to participate in it.” 
That she was an “ isolated being,” was 
her constant complaint, and sometimes 
with justice, though never so but through 
her. own fault. If he forgot his sorrows 
in the animated interest with which he 
read aloud some beautiful poem or tale, 
she was listless and inattentive', complain¬ 
ed of a headache, by way of apology, and 
sometimes criticised the work, as if ratios 
teazed than amused by it; if the*15ook 
was laid aside, and music, chess, or any 
other amusement proposed, it was still the 
same; nothingeouldengage her; and with¬ 
out once wishing it, she always contrived 
to throw 4 damp on the enjoyments of 
others. , Company was tried a few times, 
but, the exertion of common civility to- 
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wards them, the slight trouble of* addi¬ 
tional attention to her toilet, shortly seem¬ 
ed to overpower and fatigue her; she con¬ 
sequently always appeared to disadvan¬ 
tage; and Clanalvon saw his guests re¬ 
ceived in a manner which almost made 
them doubt their welcome. 

Is it to be wondered at that his mind 
recurred to a comparison between her and 
Emily Nugent ? In the gloomy hours of 
evening, spent in silence, or, still worse, 
in forced conversation, he thought on how 
those hours might have glided, enlivened 
by genius, taste, sensibility, and a suscep¬ 
tibility of enjoyment, whieb, flowing from 
a temper naturally cheerful, required no 
«qtward circumstances to give play to its 
ever-l*eady smile. He had seen Emily ill, 
but never seen her incapable of rewarding 
attention by looks of pleasure; he had 
seen her a prey to the keenest anxiety, 
during his own long illness, but never had 
seen her a burden toothers. * The feelings 
of Emily neither required nor loved ex¬ 
citement, but seemed as a vital principle 
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to all around her. Cecilia, on the con¬ 
trary, loved excitement, and sunk into 
lassitude without it; she was formed, not 
to communicate, but to receive life from 
others. 

This difference in their characters Clan¬ 
alvon saw, and felt that however lovely 
Cecilia might be in the moments of sun¬ 
shine, all the* powers of her mind drooped 
when a cloud overshadowed her; and as 
his memory retraced the happiness he had 
once known, he often thought how true 
was the feeling of Young— 

“ And I was —amt most blest. 

Gay title of the deepest misery !" 

The society of lord O’Donnell might 
have enlivened the domestic’circle, by$ 
soon deserted it. He sincerely loved and 
esteemed Clanalvon, and saw that he was 
Wretched; he admired Emily, and both 
from common report, and their manners 
to each other* had gathered that she was 
once the destined wife of Clanalvon, and 
that her present absence and illness were 
TS 
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generally attributed to bis desertion of 
her; lie was not precisely acquainted with 
the manner in which the change had been 
effected, but yet saw and suspected enough 
to prejudice his mind against Cecilia, even 
more than she deserved, as appearances 
led him to believe that she had supplant¬ 
ed her friend by deliberate treachery. 
His manners towards her were, in conse¬ 
quence, so coldly and distantly polite, that 
Cecilia, whose passion was to be a first 
object with every one, contracted . the 
strongest aversion for him. Eager to at¬ 
tribute her husband’s want of the ardent 
attachment she looked for, to any cause 
rather than that which too often obtruded 
•j^glf on her*mind, she grew jealous of 
w liafrshe conceived to be lord O’Donnell’S 
influence, which she suspected he some¬ 
times used to prejudice him against her. 

Had this been triie, prudence should 
have induced, her to endeavour to con¬ 
ciliate the esteem and regard of her hus¬ 
band’s friend; but instead of this, she al¬ 
ways took care to give him such a recep- 



tion as marked her dislike df his visits, 
and chiring their continuance she usually 
withdrew to a distant part of the room, 
where, reclining on a sofa, she wrapped 
her large shawl closely around her, and 
seemed, in her looks and attitude, to en¬ 
velop herself from all participation in the 
society present. 

In vain Clanalvon expostulated with 
her, representing the injury she was doing 
his sister; but all he could say produced 
the very opposite effect, only raising in 
lier*mind a terror erf the man she so much 
disliked becoming a member of the family. 
Unwilling as he was to exert the authori¬ 
ty of a husband, when he was conscious 
he could not feel the tenderness of one, 
he went so far as to say, he insisted & 
her receiving lord O’Donnell with civility 
at least, if not With friendliness. 

This word, so new to her ear, produced 
hysterics andagohized reproaches, that he 
tyrannized over her wherever her inclina¬ 
tions opposed those of any of his family, 
and that in this instance he cruelly sacri- 
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ficed her feelings of self-respect to the 
interest of Olivia, in compelling her tb de¬ 
grade herself, by seeking to conciliate the 
favour of a man who had insulted her by 
marked aversion. 

Lord O’Donnell, finding his visits pain¬ 
ful to himself, and ineffectual as to his 
object, since the uneasiness they caused 
must rather prejudice Olivia against him, 
gradually withdrew them entirely •, but as 
he resided in the neighbourhood, Clanal- 
von was frequently with him; this caused 
new tears and new reproaches; but ex¬ 
perience had so far corrected the weak 
and facile good-nature of his character, 
that though he would have yielded any 
thing that merely concerned himself to 
tffos^ishes of “Cecilia, he held firmly to 
what he felt right, in a point where the 
real interests of one object of bis care and 
protection were set in opposition to the 
temporary gratification of another. He 
was not however equally steady in an¬ 
other point connected with the same ob¬ 
ject. 
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Olivia, uftable to find enjoyment in her 
joyless companions, seemed almost sink¬ 
ing into the lassitude of Cecilia; but when¬ 
ever Robert Howard came, she found 
again one who could sympathize with her 
in every respect. He read to her, and 
still his opinions coincided with hers; he 
praised Emily Nugent; he was never 
tired in hearing her praises of her brother; 
he loved all she loved, and she felt that 
she was dearer to him than any earthly 
being. 

Naturally affectionate, warm-hearted, 
generous, enthusiastic, had his candid mind 
been rightly directed, he might have been 
all that the husband of Olivia Fitzmaurice 
ought to be. He hated the dissipatimj, 
into which he had fallen, not fron**any 
steady principle of religion, but because 
his tastes were capable of more elegant 
enjoyment; he was penitent for all his 
errors, because they stood between him 
and his hopes of Olivia, ftnd often he told 
her, that if she would direct him, he could 
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never err again—if his fault* gave her 
pain, they could exist no more. 

Olivia desired him to be directed by a 
higher motive than that of pleasing her; 
but still her bright eyes spoke her gratified 
sense of his affection; and when her fond 
brother saw that his presence gave back 
to her beautiful countenance all its faded 
smiles, he could not, while her sisterly af¬ 
fection confined her to the gloom which 
now pervaded his dwelling, deprive her 
of this only sunshine of her life; he wished 
indeed to deprive himself of the consola¬ 
tion of her society, in order to remove her 
to the cheerful home of Elizabeth, where 

f 

the advantage of a separation from How-, 
aj^might be obtained, without the same 
injufy- to her spirits and health as was to 
be apprehended at Clanalvon Castle; but 
it was impossible to prevail upon her to 
consent to a measure which she was sen¬ 
sible would increase his unhappiness, and 
she continued, without opposition, to en¬ 
joy the society of Robert Howard, who 
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was a, particular favourite with Cecilia, as 
she considered him the only person who 
loved Emily Nugent, and yet felt for her 
cordial affection and admiration. 

These sentiments he shewed at first, 
even while under strong irritation against 
her, on account of Emily Nugent, because 
they were the only means of securing to 
him that intimacy in the house which both 
love and friendship made him anxious to 
preserve, and they soon became real; for 
where Cecilia felt herself loved and ad¬ 
mired, she was peculiarly fascinating. 

Miserable for his sister, for his mother, 
whose elastic spirits seem ell at times like¬ 
ly, by constant discomfort, to lose their 
spring—-for Cecilia, whose .perception ji' 
his deficiency of attachment was oftesf and-, 
vehemently expressed—more than all. 
miserable for the fate of Emily Nugent— 
angry with himself for almost every feel¬ 
ing which passed through his breast, "'Clan- 
alvon felt that in Ills prelent situation he 
could not live; he felt that justice to¬ 
wards Cecilia should compel him to aban- 
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don the spot where the idea of Emily, 
ever tenderly present Co his mind, was 
constantly recalled to it with torturing 
regret; and as torturing comparisons be¬ 
tween her and his wife, which in cooler 
moments he thought must be almost as 
disadvantageous to any other W&nan as 
to her, he felt also that in a short ab¬ 
sence from her he could collect his scat¬ 
tered- thoughts, he could calm his feelings, 
and perhaps, on his return, be enabled to 
make her happy. 

After some consideration, and having 
by letter consulted Montague and Eliza¬ 
beth, he one day told her that he thought 
travelling might be of use in removing 
]^s constant headaches, and that he had re¬ 
solved, if she agreed to it, to make a short 
topr through France and Switzerland. 

Cecilia’s countenance brightened, and 
she exclaimed, that she was delighted in¬ 
deed at his having proposed a plan so well 
suited to her tatfte and wishes. She, of 
course, would go with him. 

Lady Clanalvon pleaded, that in her 
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present situation, travelling must be as 
injurious to her as it would be beneficial 
to him; and he gave utterance to only 
one of the many feelings which throbbed 
in his heart—his long-cherished and ar¬ 
dent desjre that his child should be born 
an Irishman. 

She admired his patriotic enthusiasm, 
but she could return before her confine¬ 
ment ; and she answered every objection, 
by repeating, that had Olivia wished to 
go, and wanted a chaperon, she would not 
have met this opposition. 

Clanalvon yielded, grieved to the heart 
to see the scheme, which he had consider¬ 
ed the only means of finding happiness 
for her, or peace to himself, thus frus*» 
trated, and to find that every attempt to 
amend their wretched situation only in¬ 
creased its misery* 

Olivia wished" to accompany them; but 
as Cecilia seemed eagerly to cling to the 
idea of being alone with him, he indulged 
her, and arranged for his mother and sis¬ 
ter to remain in town, where Charles and 
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Elizabeth would be to see them off, and 
spend the next two months. 

Before they left Clanalvon Castle, when¬ 
ever Cecilia was so busied in her prepare 
tions as not to notice his absence, he yield¬ 
ed to the melancholy gratification of re¬ 
visiting alone all the favourite haunts of 
Emily; and from these excursions he re¬ 
turned with feelings soothed, though sad¬ 
dened, and with a tender wish to please 
Cecilia, increased by his reflections on his 
deficiency in the ardent attachment for 
which her heart seemed to pine. 

The short interval that was spent in 
Dublin was a little enlivened by the so¬ 
ciety of Charles and Elizabeth, though the 
"^rject happiness they sCemCd to enjoy 
drove many a pang of UfteHVying regret 
to the heart of their unhappy brother. 

Early in the month of March, the young 
earl and countess of Clanalvon crossed the 
sea, in order to^go to France by Dover; 
and often oh their melancholy journey the 
last bright smile of Olivia returned on his 
mind, as the last beam of departed happi- 
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ness; fhat smile had been given him a 
few days before he left her, when he had 
fondly said, that he soon hoped to see her 
as happy with Robert Howard as Eliza¬ 
beth was with Montague; for latterly he 
had become hopeless of detaching her 
heart from him, and from his late con¬ 
duct had begun to view the subject in 
that favourable light to which his own 
affection for Robert inclined him. 

The journey was but slowly pursued, 
as often the indisposition of Cecilia would 
detain them more than a week at one 
.place; and often she loitered to so late an 
hour before they set off, that it was iim¬ 
possible to complete more than one stage 
in the daylight ; and if the/ attempt^ ‘T 
second, her terrors of robbers, banditti, 
overturns, &c, harassed her frame ahd his 
spirits; evetf thlfig seemed to annby' her, 
while the real cause of the interior dis¬ 
satisfaction, that threw a. gloom over all 
around her, was the ill-CoTicealed wretch¬ 
edness of her husband. 

His attentions to her were watchflil and 
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unceasing, but the look and voice of ani-, 
mated affection accompanied them not. 
Pity, fondness, grateful tenderness, he felt 
for her; the only gratification he was now 
capable of receiving was in contributing 
to her happiness ; but that ardour of at¬ 
tachment, which could draw its own hap¬ 
piness from her alone, was utterly want- 
ing. 

She indeed possessed a soft helpless¬ 
ness, too endearing not*to gain an interest 
in a heart so generous and amiable as that 
of Clanalvon; but, in close intimacy, there 
was an imbecility in her character, which 
made any permanently-strong sentiment 
towards her impossible. She perfectly 
«fclt that a look from her,; or the slightest 
wisfr expressed or understood* Was a law 
to him; but though her mind, and her 
command over it, was weak, her own feel¬ 
ings were full of ardour, and she painfully 
felt the want of it in his; all the fond, ad¬ 
miring devotion with which she had loved 
him, continued unabated; she could not 
blame him for his want of equal love; but 
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dreadful was the self-reproachful feeling 
which often covered her cheek with painful 
blushes, that she had wilfully deceived her¬ 
self; and often, when she marked some 
generous, noble feeling, when a smile, full 
of sensibility and intelligence glowed on 
his countenance, she almost wished that it 
were now possible for her to witness his 
perfect happiness with another; and that 
other—that other who alone was worthy 
of him, she felt was Emily Nugent. In 
the beginning of her marriage, while she 
still cherished the hope of possessing her 
husband’s ardent affection, she could 
not bear to give admittance to an idea 
which must destroy the illusion, and 
therefore forcibly chased from her breast 
every suspicion of his attachment to Emi¬ 
ly ; but as this hope gradually faded, and 
she became sensible that though the ob¬ 
ject of his indulgent tenderness, she had 
never been that of his love, she found it 
less grating to her feelings to attribute 
the want of ardour in his affection for her 
to the prevalence of a prior attachment, 
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rather than to her own want of the power 
of exciting it 

A short, very short time now remained 
until the awful period when Cecilia was 
to become a mother, or to quit a world in 
which she was capable of so little solid 
enjoyment; and this approaching crisis of 
her fate led to reflections of the most be¬ 
neficial tendency to a mind not so much 
deficient in understanding as in the power 
of using it. She was in a great measure 
a visionary, fond rather of modelling ob¬ 
jects by her imagination, than of discern¬ 
ing their real state; but in the awful trial 
suspended over her, all was reality. 

We are not deluded into error by the 
uncertainty of death; of its certainty at 
onfctime or other, every.creature is aware; 
but it is the uncertainty of the period in 
which this awful transition from one state 
of existence to another may take place, 
which renders so large a proportion of 
mankind careless in preparing for it. 
Though in pregnancy the final result, for 
death, or life with an added blessing, is 
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doubtful, the period in which that mo¬ 
mentous question is to be decided is fixed 
and determined; accident may bring it 
nearer, but nothing can postpone it; and 
lost to every serious impression must the 
woman be who can for several months 
have this alternative placed before her 
eyes, without deriving mental improve¬ 
ment from it. How beautiful is this order 
of nature, which ushers the infant into the 
world with circumstances which render 
the, mother; more fitted for the, sacred 
trust! . 

Once led to solid reflection, Cecilia had 
much to pause upon, much to correct; and 
liQW, instead of trusting to the blind guide 
qf her own sensibility, she prayed to be 
directed instead of persisting in efforts 
to obtain that line of happiness for which 
she had painfully and vainly struggled, 
she resolved to seek the esteem of her 
husband,, and to becopie a really-useful 
character -. instead of.fifetfully , lamenting 
his want of deypted love, she learned to 
admire and wish to imitate the exalted 
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and disinterested sensibility -which taught 
him such tenderness and indulgence to¬ 
wards one who had, she was too well 
aware, deeply and irrecoverably injured 
him. 

As the mother of his already-darling 
child, Clanalvon’s warm heart glowed with 
a new emotion towards her; his pitying, 
grateful affection for her increased to a 
more respectful and a fonder sentiment; 
still Emily Nugent remained the only ob¬ 
ject on whom his mind could turn, as the 
being' who would have been all to him— 
who would have been more than now be 
cquld look back to. without almost mad¬ 
dening anguish. In her his whole heart 
■was still wrapped up; but the approach¬ 
ing Sanger of Cecilia tilled his bosom with 
a sentiment for which he could scarcely; 
account. 

Cecilia hung with delighted love upon 
his increased tenderness; the natural ti¬ 
midity of her disposition made her feel 
certain that she could hbt survive her con¬ 
finement; but often she thought that the 
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pangs* of death would be a joy indeed, 
could her closing eyes behold him hang¬ 
ing over her expiring form. 

Thus, in watchful care on the part of 
Clanalvon, and of fluttered joy on that of 
Cecilia, passed the first, few weeks of their 
residence in France. Soon was the peace¬ 
ful period at an end; a letter from lady 
Elizabeth Montague soon and dreadfully 
destroyed the short-lived calm. It was as 
follows:— 


“ I know not how to prepare 
my dearest Clanalvon'for an event for 
which we were ourselves unprepared ^ 
nothing I could say coulcf lessen .the 
shock. I will only desire you to be re¬ 
signed. It is indeed a circumstance so 
unlooked-for, so dreadful, that X can scarce¬ 
ly ask you to endeavour to be composed, 
for Cecilia’s sake. I do not know how 
farther to delay the whole sad history—I 
must go ah at once, but will give you all 
the preparation we had ourselves. 

VOL. II. o 
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“ Since our return to town, loi*d Bel-* 
ville has made many efforts to regain his 
former intimacy with Robert Howard; 
but, as our letters have informed you, 
dear Robert firmly resisted them, know¬ 
ing that our family disapproved the con¬ 
nexion. The day but one before yester¬ 
day, they met at our house, and I noticed 
them a few minutes in conversation—but 
there was then nothing remarkable. After 
lord Belville went, he was in the highest 
spirits; he whispered Olivia, that*lord 
Belville had failed in all his endeavours 
to lead him .back 'to the gaming-table. 
But, alas! one fatal effort was yet un¬ 
tried. 

ftC 

‘v^It is best to go on to tell you each cir¬ 
cumstance of the last three days. That 
evening, all life and animation, he gave 
pleasure to all around him; and I thought 
that he was really formed by nature for 
our darling Olivia—precious creature! that 
last delightful evening she smiled those 
lovely looks of peaceful, yet animated hap¬ 
piness, which you so fondly loved, look- 
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ing fo»ward only to a continuance of pre¬ 
sent enjoyment in the future. You re¬ 
member what powers of pleasing Robert 
possessed, and how much he seemed to 
enjoy the style of conversation he met 
with us. Never did I so ardently hope 
that he and our Olivia might yet be as 
happy together as we are—never did I 
feel all fear on the subject, so completely 
groundless as that evening; the looks of 
happy love he fixed on her can never be 
forgotten. He left us, promising to come 
again the following evening; but in vain 
we expected him. Mamma thought that 
some other engagement interfered; but 
poor Olivia blushed, and said she knew 
he would not neglect that engagement foi*’ 
any other, and she was sure he would 
come. At length however mamma re¬ 
ceived a note, saying it was impossible for 
him to see us that evening. 

“ During breakfast this morning, Charles 
was called out, and did not return. As 
I was going up stairs, 1 met my maid, 
6 2 
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who said she feared all was not right, as 
Charles turned deadly pale on hearing a 
message from lord Howard’s servant, and 
that he had gone away with him, seeming 
violently agitated. 

“ According to Susan’s advice, I went 
to mamma, and, without mentioning my 
fears, urged her to go out immediately 
with Olivia on some business. When 
proposed to her, Olivia begged to stay; 
and I saw that she wished to wait for 
Robert’s usual moming-visit. However, 
as I pressed her strongly, she consented to 
go, while I remained anxiously waiting 
the return of Charles. In a few minutes 
I got a note from him. At that moment 
'our dear Robert lay senseless, and almost 
lifeless—it was a duel with lord Belville. 

“ This was all I then knew. Charles 
wished m# to go immediately to him. As 
I entered, I hom’d the shrieks of his mo¬ 
ther—that cold phlegmatic woman—they 
went to my very heart. Charles brought 
me in silence to his room. The unhappy 
father hung over him—Miss Howard and 
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the children were sobbing around the 
bed.—‘.Go to your poor mother, Sarah,’ 
said lord Howard, as I entered. 

“ When he heard me, he turned—his 

countenance-But why should I torture 

you with such descriptions?— Speak to 
him, lady Elizabeth,’ said the poor old 
man, motioning to some of the children to 
make way for me. 

“ Death was marked in his face, and he 
seemed quite insensible. I stooped to 
speak to him. He pressed my hand, 
opened his eyes, and smiled. He mur¬ 
mured the name of Olivia—his lips con¬ 
tinued to move; he smiled again, a#id 
died. Charjes led me away. The un¬ 
happy father at the moment sunk to the 
ground—all his pride, all his hopes, Ml his 
affections, had centered in his lost Ro¬ 
bert. The grief of lady Howard was yet 
wilder and more unrestrained; but while 
I was engaged in fruitless efforts to turn 
her mind to the only source of consola¬ 
tion, all became suddenly known to the 
deepest sufferer in the calamity. Mam- 
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ma, unconscious of the circumstance, call¬ 
ed to visit lady Howard. Sarah saw the 
carriage, and instantly flew down. I have 
since heard that, opening the door, she 
rushed into the street; and, by her coun¬ 
tenance, mamma at once guessed the 
truth. Sarah grasped Olivia’s hand, sob¬ 
bing violently, unable to speak. Mamma 
brought her into the carriage, imploring 
her to tell what bad happened; but she 
could only sob out—* Robert!’—‘ What 
of him, for Heaven’s sake!’ mamma ex¬ 
claimed. She replied — * He is dead! 
Robert is killed!’ with renewed shrieks. 

«. “ Our precious Olivia did not utter a 
word, but sunk in mamma’s arms, as if 
ohe was gone for ever. Miss Howard 
broiight me to her—our efforts have been 
in vain to restore her; but she lives, and 
is not, the physicians say, in a dangerous 
state. I scarcely know what I have said. 

“ t have written so far while she lay in 
a kind of sleep. I dreaded lest my be¬ 
loved Clanalvon should hear it perhaps in 
an exaggerated form. I must now stop-— 
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it is almost daylight. In the morning I 
will add some account of how she ap¬ 
pears. ' 

“ Charles has just learned from a young 
man, who was present, the whole course 
of this fatal event. At dinner, the day 
before yesterday, lord Belville met him, 
when, after dinner, he again urged his 
cruel request, that Robert would accom¬ 
pany him to the club-house; with the firm¬ 
ness which he has latterly displayed, he 
refused to do so. Lord Belville dwelt on 
the pleasures of the gaming-table, with 
that persuasive eloquence in which he 
prided himself, and reminded Robert how 
much he had once enjoyed them.—* Fdo 
remember,’ said Robert, ‘ and perhaps this 
recollection of my errors, dnd the repent- 
anpe of them I ought to feel, were neces¬ 
sary to enable me to resist the eloquence 
with whi$jh lord Belville defends them.’ 
Lord Belville cast on him a look full of 
malice and vengeance •>, but the subject 
then passed away. 

“ In the evening, just as he was pre- 
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paring to leave the company,’ and come to 
us, he approached him.—‘ You are going 
to lady ClanalvonV he said. Robert cold¬ 
ly replied in the affirmative.—' And when 
the happy husband returns, we may hope 
once more that Mr. Howard will honour 
our meetings with his presence,’ added 
lord Belville, with a malevolent smile; 
‘ for it is well known that the reform 
wrought by the pretty saint, lady Olivia, 
has been aided by the absence of her bro¬ 
ther’s purse.” 

The remainder was in Charles’s hand. 

“ Lizzy was here called away to Olivia, 
who then aroused from the stupor into 
which she had fallen. Some incautious 
friends may write to you, in a manner that 
will give you’needless pangs in respect to 
her—it is therefore best to arm you against 
misrepresentation, by stating the exact 
truth. Her mind is at preset^ bewilder¬ 
ed by the abrupt discovery of mi event so 
dreadful; but you may rely upon it, that 
there is nothing of real derangement in 
the case. 1 dispatch this, to be before- 
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hand with newspaper or other accounts, 
but hope to follow it very soon with one 
more favourable. There is not time for 
more. May you be supported, dearest 
Clanalvon, under your many trials! Your 
dear mother, since the first shock, has 
borne it as well as we could hope for; 
though she feels deeply, she is not ill. 
Lizzy is the help and comfort of every 
one, and for their sakes regards neither 
her own fatigue or sorrow. From the re¬ 
port. of the physicians, I can confidently 
hope to write you good tidings of our 
darling Olivia in a few days. Adieu 1” 


Without a pause Clanalvon read to the 
end; but when he had finished, the letter 
dropped from his hand. He felt himself 
the murderer of his friend—-the destroyer 
of his sifsted It was he had introduced 
Belville to Howard—it was his blind par¬ 
tiality towards him whidli first induced 
Robert to regard him as a suitable com- 
6 S 
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panion.—“ Of all I have been guilty, ex¬ 
cept, till now, of murder!” he wildly ex¬ 
claimed. A shuddering recollection of 
the dying Emily crossed his mind; his 
agonized feelings bordered on derange 
ment—as Cecilia was not present, he had 
no object for which to restrain them. 

Shuddering with mental anguish, he 
rushed from his home; his wild idea was 
to fly to Ireland, to see his sister, and per¬ 
haps embrace the cold remains of Robert. 
His wife, the infant on whom ho hadjftxed 
his hopes—all were forgotten. He had 
never learned to bound his feelings; he 
had always given them unrestrained liber¬ 
ty, and now they overpowered him. His 
♦temples throbbed—his pulse beat high, as 
with feverish rapidity he pursued fhe path 
to which chance directed him; but some¬ 
times he would check his steps, and think 
was it a dream? or was it indeed possible 
that Robert, all life and animation as he 
had left him, ‘was now a cold senseless’" 
corpse; that Olivia, just rising into wo¬ 
manhood, just glowing in all the sweetest 
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hopes of youth, now blighted in all her 
happy heart had fastened on, was wither¬ 
ing under the chill, murderous hand which 
had deprived her of her lover ?—“ Oh, 
truly,” he exclaimed, “ that sweet smile 
which dwelt so long upon my mind—that 
lovely treasured smile, was the last which 
ever illumined her cheerless prospects; 
and I the cause—I the murderer of How¬ 
ard—and through him, of Olivia!” 

The recollection of the infantine endear¬ 
ments of his sister-—of all the sweetness he 
had loved, changed the course of his feel¬ 
ings from wild distraction to more ten¬ 
der sorrow, and by degrees he regained 
sufficient composure to reflect on the situa¬ 
tion of his wife, and to determine to re¬ 
turn to her, and conceal the anguish bf 
his heart from her, to whom it might 
prove as destructive as the fatal event he 
lamented had been to Olivia. 

With a fortitude surprising to himself, 
he conversed with her qs if nothing had 
occurred; but his anguished feelings, 
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though concealed, were not* to be con¬ 
quered, and the very violence he did them 
served only to increase their injurious 
power over a constitution already shaken 
by a long course of agitation and suffer¬ 
ing. 

The apprehensive tenderness of his wife 
soon discovered symptoms of fever, which, 
in the course of the following day, arose to 
the most alarming height Separated 
from every friend who might have sooth¬ 
ed and divided her cares, night and day 
Cecilia hung over him, regardless of the 
danger to which her incessant fatigue ex¬ 
posed her own life, and that of her infant. 

An old and attached servant frequently 
reminded her of this, and entreated her to 
rest; but—“ Ko,” said Cecilia, M if he dies, 
why should I remain a wretched burden oft 
the earth ? and if my cares restore him, 
how.gladly will I die—how gladly see my 
child resign its first Meath for his dear 
sake!” and in distracted affliction she con¬ 
tinued to hang over his pillow, and to 
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hear every feeling, long denied utterance, 
in delirium communicated to her as a 
friend who would sympathize with him. 

At times he knew Cecilia, and would 
tenderly caution her against fatiguing her¬ 
self; at others he spoke to her as a person 
he loved, without even remembering her 
name. On the third day of his illness, 
awaking from a painful slumber, he said, 
looking around him—'* And have I no 
friend left?” 

“ Yes; I am with you, dearest,” replied 
poor Cecilia. 

“ Yes, and you are a friend; yes, you 
can feel for me. Oh, gp to my Emily! 
Leave me to die, and go tell her I love 
her. But stay; tell me of Olivia, and 
bring me to Howard. Btit, see, see, J do 
not tell my poor Cecilia—do not tell her 
that I am wretched—do not tell her of 
my love to Emily—do not make her un¬ 
easy, for I love her. Oh, I love her too 
much for my happiness and too little for 
hers! Yet tell Emily, that never has one 
thought strayed from her; tell her that in 
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my child I hope to find a creature such as 
she was, all loveliness and virtue-—that in 
every feeling she has been first—that even 
in the dreadful death of Howard I thought 
on her. She is always with me; and when 
I think of her, it is with resignation— 
with patient though hopeless woe: she 
was so perfect—so heavenly-minded, that 
every feeling connected with her, even 
those of sorrow, seem to partake of Hea¬ 
ven ; she was all in all to me. Olivia 
would now be the happy wife of O’Don- 
nel, had Emily-But do not tell Ce¬ 

cilia; it would grieve her. My dear Ce¬ 
cilia, she shall not suffer unnecessary af¬ 
fliction. Nor do not let her know about 
Olivia. Ah, why was I reminded of them? 
My poor heart 4 ! Do not let Cecilia feel 
as I feel.” 

The only selfish care poor Cecilia could 
now entertain, was the fear that her fa¬ 
tigue and anxiety would bring on her ill¬ 
ness, so that she would be forced to leave 
him. If he lived, she feared a separation, 
for her own strength was almost exhausted; 
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but if he di&d, she felt that they would be 
eternally united; and yet she prayed with 
as much earnestness, that he might live 
to be happy, as if she had ventured to 
hope that she could make him so. She 
had never known how tender was his af¬ 
fection for her, or with what ardent at¬ 
tachment she loved him, until this illness. 

Hope did not once visit her for many, 
many days, and she soon found that unless 
its reviving influence came to cheer her, she 
could not long persevere in her unceasing 
attendance; her frame was so totally ex¬ 
hausted, that tedious swoonings often fol¬ 
lowed any change for the worse; yet the 
instant she recovered to a recollectiofl of 
his illness, her own was forgotten, ani\ she 
would fly back to him, as if refreshed T>y 
the suspension of her faculties. His health 
at length'began gradually to recover; but 
he was left weak, to a degree which terri¬ 
fied her that his illness would take an¬ 
other turn, equally dangerous. 

It was on the first day that he was well 
enough to be removed from one room to 
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another, that the anxiety which had seem¬ 
ed to give her strength being m a degree 
suspended, Cecilia was taken ill. By the 
positive orders of the physician, and her 
own tenderly-urged request, Clanalvon 
remained in a distant part of the house. 

A few hours of anxious suspense had 
passed, when a servant came to inform 
him that he was a father, and that Cecilia 
lived; but from the manner in which the 
intelligence was given, he felt that she 
w as far from safe; a moment after his 
daughter was placed in his arms. Fancy 
gave to her features the resemblances 
dearest to her unhappy father; but that 
wl'iich really existed was a mingled like¬ 
ness to him and to her mother. As he 
clasped the ba1>y to his heart, a fondness 
of protecting love, which he had never 
felt before, swelled there; the precious in¬ 
fant seemed to fill in herself the void in 
his heart, or rather, he seemed to possess 
all he loved in h£r. 

Anxiously he pressed fi>r admission to 
Cecilia’s, apartment It was granted him; 



but with sorrow unspeakable he saw the 
'weakened state to which she was reduced; 
scarcely could she extend her hand to his 
—scarcely could her quivering lips pro- 
noflnce his name, yet a smile trembled on 
them, and on her cold, pale cheek. 

In broken accents Cecilia desired that a 
paper which lay in her escritoire should 
be brought to her. She put it into the 
hand of her husband, and whispered— 
“ If I recover, return it; but if not, re- 
menjber it is the last will of your dying 
wife—remember that in death my heart 
will cling to the wish expressed in it.” 

“ Oh, my Cecilia!” he exfclaimed, “ my 
beloved, my ever-tender, darling Cecilia, 
your wishes are all sacred to me! but„ 
dying!—oh, do not farther rend my heart!” 

The hand he held was pressed with' 
strong emotion in both of his, and his lip 
rested on her forehead. 

“Oh, I am blessed!” she exclaimed. “ Re¬ 
joice with me!” and, sinking on his bo¬ 
som, she expired. 

Weakened in body by his long illness. 
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and in mind by the affliction which caus¬ 
ed it, Clanalvon could scarcely sustain this’ 
new and heavy stroke. With sorrow in¬ 
comprehensible to those who cannot con¬ 
ceive that the heart, while devoted with 
almost adoration to one object, may feel 
thetenderest emotions of grateful affection 
towards another, he hung over the lifeless 
form of his wife. 

The chill hand of death seemed to have 
cast its blighting influence over every ob¬ 
ject. He thought of Emily lying as Ceci¬ 
lia now lay—no other picture than those 
of death and devastation could he raise to 
his imaginatibn—Olivia, what she had 
been in form, but alienated in mind, per¬ 
haps unable to distinguish her idolized 
brother, were he near her, from the stran¬ 
gers around her—Elizabeth, faded and 
exhausted, in painful attendance on her— 
his mother and Charles reproaching him 
as the cause of all—Howard cold in the 
grave—Mrs. Nugent, deprived of her only 
tie to earth, dragging on a weary exist¬ 
ence, lost to every hope, or perhaps per- 
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ishing^ under the chill hand w hich had 
torn Emily from her arms:—such w r erc 
the objects which flitted before his’ eyes, 
as, in the dead of night, he returned to 
the apartment of Cecilia, once more to 
press her to his breast. Her last desire 
returned to his mind; and drawing her 
letter from his bosom, he called for his 
child, with some indistinct idea of a gra- 
' tifieation in her presence, while he read 
the last will of her mother. 


“ Whenever this meets your eyes, 
you will regard it with teifderness, as the 
last relic of your Cecilia, and your pre¬ 
cious tears will fall on the last lines traced 
by her. I am weak, and my hand trem¬ 
bles; I fear, my best belched, that if I 
longer delay, I shall be incapable of writ¬ 
ing. 

“ In the very ravings of illness, as in 
every moment since my coming here, 
with thrilling delight I have felt that you 
fondly love me. I once thought other- 
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wise—I once feared that you did not con- t 
sider me worthy of your love, and my 
mind was then restless and unhappy; but 
I have lately learned, that had it not been 
for one dear image previously impressed 
upon your heart, it might have been fully 
mine. 

“ If my life is spared, it would be my 
joy and pride to make you all the amends 
in my power for the loss you have sus¬ 
tained in her: but it will not be; my 
strength is so exhausted, that I am-fully 
sensible there is not sufficient left to bear 
the approaching struggle of nature. You 
vdll lament me; but remember, my be¬ 
loved, that I die with hopes and views, 
■ which were, not mine until I knew yon; 
frofo you—from your dear example, I have 
learned to ti$Ce to its source the goodness, 
the rectitude with which you have at once 
preserved inviolate the attachment you 
owe to the inestimable object of your love, 
and to bestow on her who had committed 
her happiness into your hands, that indul¬ 
gent tenderness which even my faults (and 
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I am pow sensible of many which I once 
considered virtues) could never exhaust. 
Though severed from you, I will be hap¬ 
py—happy, in some measure through your 
means, and therefore not an object of your 
regret. 

“ Happiness still awaits you; Emily 
may be yours. Whatever was the cause 
that disunited you, she loves you; and she 
is still the dearest, as she was the first, ob¬ 
ject of your affections. She loves me also; 
and, should my child survive, will cherish 
it for its mother’s.sake, as well as for its 
father’s. In this sweet hope of happiness 
for you, for it, and for my dearest frieqd, 
all the most earnest wishes of my heart 
are fulfilled. 

“ My .dying request to you iss that as 
soon as the last duties are fulfilled towards 
me, you will hasten to Ireland, to comfort 
your afflicted family, and find comfort in 
their society; tell them all that I grate¬ 
fully feel their kindness towards me. • 

“ As soon as the state of the dear, suf¬ 
fering Olivia’s health permits you to leave 
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her, go to my beloved Emily, and engage, 
her promise to become your wife, and the 
mother of my child. In the meantime, 
the ever-kind Elizabeth may, by letter, 
reconcile whatever difference exists be¬ 
tween you. Your dear Cecilia will re¬ 
joice in your mutual happiness; my spirit 
will hover around you—it will bless the 
dear mother of my child—you will think 
of me together. In death it is my hope 
to see this blessed union, and you will be 
blessed. My child will be reared a second 
Clanalvon or a second Emily. Oh! I long 
to be gone, and to see you happy, and 
Emily restored to health. My last breath 
will bless the two objects most dear to me 
on earth. Adieu, adieu for ever, my only 
love f I do not think I shall long continue 
here; but in death, as in life, I am your 
own “ Cecilia. 

“ It is my wish, that rny child, should 
it be a girl, may be called Emily Cecilia; 
a’nd now I trust my mind will remain 
fixed on things far above this world ; be 
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.happy* as you deserve to be. Farewell, 
my best beloved!” 


“ Farewell, indeed, cold, lifeless form! 
no longer animated by that generous spirit 
which now hovers over her husband and 
her child, and is now perhaps joined above 
by that of her friend.” 

He sunk on his knees, and after a few 
minutes pause he exclaimed, raising the 
child in his arms—“ Oh, may this precious 
infant be free from all the faults of her un¬ 
happy father! may she be. gentle, gene¬ 
rous, lovely, as her mother! and, oh! 
may she meet a happier fate! Sainted 
spirits! guard her from sin and sorrow-* 
teach her to follow your steps to heaVen; 
and may her father learn himself to in¬ 
struct her!—all others now are lost.” 

His deep and hopeless affliction was 
more than he could endure; a relapse was 
the consequence, and in a few days after 
that which gave her birth, it appeared 
most probable, that the smiling, uncon- 
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scious infant would soon be left a helpless, 
orphan in a foreign country. Still, in the 
wildness of fever, he would call for her; 
and as he clasped her to his bosom, mur¬ 
mur with mournful tenderness the name 
—“ Emily Cecilia.” 

It was his delirious fancy that Emily 
too was dead, and that all dear to him had 
deserted him, as the destroyer of her, Ce¬ 
cilia, Howard, and Olivia—“ And thou 
only art left!” he would exclaim, gazing 
with exquisite fondness on his child; 
“ thou only art left to love thy guilty but 
unhappy father!” 

* But‘one was near who affectionately 
loved'him; the tears of Elizabeth Mon¬ 
tague often fell on his burning forehead, 
wheh she heardhis mournful raving. On 
hearing from the physicians of his first 
illness on the death of Robert, and of the 
ceaseless fatigue and anxiety of Cecilia, 
she consigned Olivia to her mother’s cane, 
and hastened, with her husband, once 
more to see, and endeavour to console her 
brother, and share Cecilia’s cares; or, if he 
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was ggne, to protect and comfort his wi¬ 
dow, and watch over his orphan. They 
came, and found Cecilia in the grave, and 
her husband apparently stretched on the 
bed of death. 

Clanalvon’s recovery was slow; it would 
be tedious to trace its progress, and vain 
to attempt to paint the mingled, inde¬ 
scribable feelings which engrossed his 
mind. To tell with what fond and grate¬ 
ful affliction he hung over the tomb of his 
wife, would seem to say that she who still 
reigned unrivalled in the possession of his 
heart was no longer loved ; to tell with 
what tremulous, doubtful delight-he learn¬ 
ed that Emily yet lived, and might per¬ 
haps be his, would seem an insult to tlirf 
dear memory of Cecilia.* Suffice it fheri 
to say, that three months after the remains 
of Cecilia had been consigned to the grave, 
he was permitted by the physicians to 
leave France, with his brother, sister, and 
<M|d, on his return to Ireland. 

So weakened was he by illness and sor- 
VjDL. II. h 
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row, that their journey was but slowty pur¬ 
sued, although, with hopes and feelings 
scarcely acknowledged to himself, he long¬ 
ed for its conclusion; but during its pro¬ 
gress, his affectionate friends had the op¬ 
portunity of observing, with inexpressible 
delight, the moral advantage he had de¬ 
rived from his many afflictions; they had 
been the means of giving him that steadi¬ 
ness and power of reflection which alone 
were wanting to his noble character: where 
!fe had only felt before, he now reasoned 
—he had learned, Instead of instinctively 
promoting whatever was most gratifying 
t« the'object present to his feelings, to' 
consider what was most conducive to 
'their lasting happiness; had he, been 
now to live over‘again, the desire of giving 
her momentary pleasure would never have 
induced him to win on the heart of Cecilia 
by attentions which she attributed to love: 
he had learned jto curb his impetuous feel¬ 
ings, and to see by the clear sunshine^of 
reason, instead of by their fitful flame: 
not now would Emily have been lost to 



him, Because the wild commotion of his 
breast deluded his judgment, as to the 
purport of a letter, which should have 
fixed him more firmly hers than ever: he 
had learned, that encouragement of error 
must ever be the discouragement of virtue; 
not now had Robert Howard been drawn 
in to 4 'vice, by a man whom he was led to 
consider worthy, as the friend and com¬ 
panion of the being he most esteemed on 
earth. 

“ Should we ever repine, my Lizzy ?” 
said Montague to her one day. “ See 
how all the sorrows we liftmen ted havg 
worked together fot his good. Even in 
this world, should finally be 4 restored to • 
him, as I feel well convinced she will be, 
how much more happy will he be than he 
could have been formerly! he was then 
one of the most glorious works of un¬ 
taught nature—he is now a Christian; 
how many new sources of happiness does 
this open to him [-—resigned under afflic- • 
than, and gratefully- dqurous to make the 
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most of every blessing; * truly the'righte¬ 
ous inherit the earth.” 

At length, eight months after he quitted 
Dublin, he re-entered it, enfeebled in 
health, and his heart sinking with appre¬ 
hension of the tidings which might await 
him. Every step, as the carriage ap¬ 
proached his house, served to remind him 
of Robert Howard. Olivia too was more 
than ever present to his thoughts—Olivia 
what she had been, and Olivia what he 
expected to see her. The fond embrace 
of his mother—the delight with which she 
regarded his' infant, warmed his breast 
with the first glow of pleasure he had ex¬ 
perienced since its birth; but short-lived 
w&s the emotion—Montague entered the 
room, supporting what appeared rather 
the shade than the living form of his fa¬ 
vourite sister; pale, emaciated, the glance 
of joy extinguished in her eyes—she sunk, 
half-fainting, 'on his bosom. 

“ Oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Clanalveai, 
as he enfolded her in his arms. 

“ Do not, do not,” she said; “ I am 
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,better-*-quite well—almost well, dearest, 
dearest Clanalvon.” 

But it was impossible for the kind de¬ 
ceit with which she tried to sooth him, to 
conceal that sorrow had taken strong hold 
on every feeling; before he saw her, how¬ 
ever, resignation had in a great degree 
calmed her first agony of grief; she felt, 
though her blindness permitted her not to 
see it, that the design of Providence in 
taking Robert was for the best. She bent 
submissively under the stroke, and did 
not even permit herself impatiently to wish 
that she might follow ]him;,for if she was 
left in this world, it was evident she stftl 
had some duty in it—perhaps that of pre¬ 
paring herself for a better, by perfect sub-* 
mission to her present inflictions. 

It was a letter from Emily Nugent, full 
of the ardent holiness which inspired her 
own breast, that had. been the means of 
working this change in tbs distracted feel¬ 
ings of Olivia Fitzmaurice. For some 
weeks after the dreadful shock of Howard’s 
death, her senses had fled, and in recover- 
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ing to a full knowledge of lier misfortune,, 
it was with reason dreaded that they would 
again be lost. To no hope of peace could 
she turn—no ray of happiness seemed cap¬ 
able of piercing the despair in which she 
was plunged; and still the strongest 
causes of her affliction were, the in¬ 
creased sorrow to her idolized brother, and 
the knowledge of the self-reproach with 
which he would deplore his having been 
the first person to introduce Robert to the 
fatal society of lord Belville. 

In a state little short of derangement, 
Olivia had passed another month, when 
the letter of Emily, who had just then 
heard of the death of her ill-fated lover, 
gave a resignation and calmness to her 
feelings, of which she had believed them 
incapable. 

Emily did not attempt to make light 
of the affliction—she only taught her how 
to bear it. She had also derived nftich 
religious consolation from an unknown 
friend, in a letter without signature, which 
spoke the writer acquainted with sorrow,, 
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and with the healing balm of that mild, 
confiding piety which alone makes sorrow 
supportable. 

With sincere pleasure Clanalvon recog¬ 
nized in this letter the handwriting of 
lord O’Donnell. That of Emily Olivia 
also shewed him, and as he read it, he 
felt something of the resignation she so 
sweetly urged, rise in his own breast—he 
felt that without her he could know no 
earthly happiness; but he felt also that 
he eould relinquish happiness without de¬ 
spair. He had not yet inquired about 
her; he knew that she lived, but could 
not find courage to ask how far her st#te 
was considered dangerous. Having read 
her letter, he found his pow^r to meet ca¬ 
lamity, rather than his hope of not being 
called to encounter it, so much strength¬ 
ened, that he desired his mother would 
candidly inform him whether her illness 
were mortal. 

Lady Clanalvon said, that her physician 
as yet perceived no symptom of imme¬ 
diate danger; but at the same time warn- 
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ed liim, that a long continuance 4>f her 
present declining state must prove fatal: 
with floods of tears she then confessed the 
affair of the letter, stating her reasons for 
suppressing it; but saying that she was 
now, too late, aware that its having 
reached Emily, might have preserved her 
darling son from all the affliction of the 
last eighteen months. 

Enough of the sanguine spirit for which 
he had once been famed, still inspired the 
grief-worn bosom of Clanalvon, to make 
him catch eagerly at the hope his mother’s 
account of Emily contained. To write to 
hor was his first object; he enclosed the 
letter of Cecilia, and,: without daring one 
profession of, attachment, he wrote a de¬ 
tailed account of every circumstance, save 
those connected with the fretful temper of 
Cecilia, since the moment he had last seen 
her; and entreated with earnestness to be 
permitted to see her, saying, that unless 
he received a positive prohibition, he 
would consider his request granted; and 
a few days after this letter was dispatched. 
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taking a mournful farewell of Olivia, lie 
set off, with his infant and lady Clanafvon, 
for Devonshire. 

When she had crossed the sea, and was 
actually on the road which was to restore 
Emily to their sight, the mother believed 
that all sorrow was at an end; already she 
saw her long-dejected boy once more the 
glowing, joy-inspiring promoter of uni¬ 
versal happiness—already she saw her pre¬ 
cious Olivia reviving, in the magic circle 
which Emily cast around her—already she 
saw her little granddaughter clasped to 
the tender bOsom of a secorfd mother; and 
the idea of seeing her favourite Emily 
smiling, in the power of bestowing sc* 
much bliss, was not among the least pleas¬ 
ing of her reflections. 

Clanalvon’s feelings of mingled hope 
and fear were to himself indefinable; there¬ 
fore to attempt to describe them must in¬ 
deed be vain. 

When they had reached the last stage 
of their journey, it was agreed that he, 
H 3 
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with his little charge, should proceed 
^lcine to the house of Mrs. Nugent, while 
his mother remained at the neighbouring 
village; for affectionately kind as were her 
present sentiments towards Emily, she 
had in no small degree aided in his mar¬ 
riage with Cecilia Hazlewood, and she 
did not wish to meet the Nugents, who 
were among those to whom her really- 
warm heart had once been most romanti¬ 
cally attached, until they were prepared 
to receive her with forgetfulness of the 
year when they left Dublin, and she at¬ 
tended Cecilia as the bride of her son, with 
all the delighted tenderness which had 
£een fondly promised to her favourite 
Emily. 

With feelings which scarcely admitted^ 
the possibility of happiness, yet with hor¬ 
ror flying front the idea of the only cir¬ 
cumstance which could prevent it-—pray¬ 
ing for resignation, in case of an event on 
which he dared not think—remembering 
his last short interview with Emily-—' 
thinking on all her perfections and ^11 his 
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faults*—and memory sometimes returning 
with heart-aching pity and grateful fond¬ 
ness, to her whose precious baby slept on 
his bosom, Clanalvon pursued his way on 
foot to the spot where a poor woman in¬ 
formed him, her benefactresses, Mrs. and 
Miss Nugent, resided. This woman evi¬ 
dently could tell him all his heart longed 
to know; but her mention of the name 
assured him that Emily yet lived, and he 
dared not inquire farther. 

Leaving him just returning to her whose 
dear idea had always calmed and turned 
towards resignation the woe which it ex-^ 
cited, let us look back to that long-unseen 
object of universal love. 

Emily Nugent was a living example 
that virtue has its reward here as vfell as 
hereafter; for,, cut off at the early age of 
eighteen from aft her young ardent heart 
had fixed on, for outxmrd earthly happi¬ 
ness, and deprived of itjhy him in whom 
her affections centered with undoubting 
love—lost to every friend,, save her whose 
eyes watched every movement of hers, 
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her life flowed on in that peaceful" tran¬ 
quillity which the exercise of virtue could 
alone have given her. Every recollection 
of Clanalvon which turned her mind with 
any strong regret to a joyless world, in 
which she had long ceased to expect real 
felicity, she checked by the thought of 
how much superior was her present state, 
how much better prepared for the better 
life on which she must one day enter, than 
when such happiness bound her to earth. 

Emily’s pious mind had always acted 
by a ruling principle—her heart had al¬ 
ways been devQted to Heaven; but now 
she walked on the earth as one whose spirit 
was above, and only descended on her 
human form to inspire it for the good ot 
all wlio came within the wide circle of 
her benevolence. 

No one valued the things of the world 
less than Emily had always done. Its 
p^mps, its vaniti.es> or its pleasures, were 
to iler but the amusements of a passing 
hour; her real happiness she always found 
in the exercise of the affections; it was 
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th er eft re deeply wounded, but not anni¬ 
hilated; still, independent of the joys of 
Heaven which opened to her enraptured 
view, she possessed it in some degree. 
Every human creature was dear and inte¬ 
resting to her as such, and never did her 
expansive heart feel totally lost to earthly 
pleasure, while she could hear of the wel¬ 
fare of others; nor did she feel that vacant 
blank which the loss of valued affection 
too frequently occasions, while one afflict¬ 
ed ’heart could be made lighter by her 
consolations—while her presence could 
add one joy to prosperity T-while her ani-* 
mated conversation, and apparent cheer¬ 
fulness, could beguile her aunt of one 
smile. 

Emily could not experience the dreary 
yaeuity of one who, having lost what was 
dearest to her, standsan uninterested spec¬ 
tator of passing scenes. - 

The physician Who attended Emily, 
said that not one complaint had fastened 
on her constitution; but a general debili¬ 
ty of frame, caused by the nervous fever, 



which agitation of mind had never suffer¬ 
ed her really to recover, he found uncon¬ 
querable, and was sensible that the slight¬ 
est cold was now liable to fasten on her 
lungs—the slightest emotion to overthrow 
her little remaining strength. Of this 
she was herself also aware; and placid 
and unrepining as was her gentle spirit* 
she had nothing to lament in leaving this 
world, except the desolate state of her 
aunt. 

“ Alas, my darling child!” said poor 
Mrs. Nugent, one day, when Emily had 
«$sed every argument which piety could 
dieiate, to encourage her not to despair,, 
in case of the separation so dreaded by 
both, “ I do not think that this excess of 
sorrow would overwhelm me for the litter 
wreck of my owit -happiness. But, oh! 
my Emily, your short life, how little has 
it been chequered by happiness! what have 
you to regret in quitting this earth ?” 

“ The ties which bound me there have 
been nearly dissolved; but one dear tie 
now exists between me and this worlds 
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replied Emily; “ to you alone, my bes» 
loved aunt, do 1 feel myself necessary.” 

“ But in a manner how abrupt, my 
child,” said Mrs. Nugent, “ just as your 
poor heart revived from the affliction of 
your dear father’s death, have you been 
deprived of all!” 

“ Rather say,” replied Emily, with a 
smile, “ that the peculiar happiness with 
which Heaven blessed me has not con¬ 
tinued long. Were this my rest, I might 
indeed repine at the early loss of all, ex¬ 
cept you, that was dear to me; but, dear¬ 
est aunt, this is a stony path throuj^* 
which we pass to the perfection of all Hap¬ 
piness; for every blessing we should be 
grateful, instead of repining at their short 
continuance; and in this briery, stony 
way, oh, what sweet, sweet flowers I have 
gathered!” and poor Emily’s tearful eyes 
smiled as she spoke. 

“ Indeed, indeed, my love,” said Mrs. 
Nugent, “ I trust I am not of an ungrate¬ 
ful spirit—I feel that all is for the best— 
my reason tells me that it is; and my 
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heart bends to Heaven’s decision, lie it 
what it may; but yet I should feel less, 
had your life been happier. What, what 
have you now, my only darling, but your 
aunt?” 

“ But I have still my angel aunt,” said 
Emily, kissing her, with sweet endear- 
menjt; “ and I ought to be grateful for 
that dear blessing; and have I not other 
sources of enjoyment, even independent 
of my internal feelings ? I should have 
wished, I do confess it, once, without his 

knowledge, to have seeii him I .loved so 

£ ° • 

‘well. -You know all my thoughts, aunt, 
and° you know how he was entwined 
round my heart.” 

“ He was indeed, my innocent, confid¬ 
ing child. You trusted all your earthly 
happiness to him,” exclaimed Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent, bursting into tears. ; 

“ No, not all, dear aunt—I trusted my 
earthly, with my eternal happiness, where 
I shall not be deceived,” said Emily, with 
holy confidence, looking upward. “ But 
surely I had not made him too much an 
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idol ? . I was not wrong t.o love him as I 
did ? Oh, no! amiable, noble, endearing 
as he was, he would not have been per¬ 
mitted so sedulously to seek my heart, if 
I was wrong in giving it.” 

“ No, no, my. dearest, it would have 
been cold, unfeeling to deny it. But 
where was his heart, when, deserting her 
who loved him so truly, he could take 
another in her place ?” 

“ He did not desert me,” exclaimed 
Emily; “ you know it was I refused him 
—I gave him liberty. No, he did not 
faithlessly forsake me—he could not act 
so basely: he knew not that I loved him, 
and generosity towards Cecilia—he was 
so sensitive, so susceptible ^ he is not tp 
blame.” Emily spoke eagerly, but*sud 
denly checking herself, she added, in a 
lower tone—“ Ah ! no, why had he en¬ 
couraged her love? why did he not trust 
in me? Ah, aunt! see how necessary it 
was that I should be loosed from him, 
when I could excuse—admire a wrong ac¬ 
tion, because it was his.” 



In an uninterupted calm, without inci«, 
dent, as without emotion, save those of 
pious gratitude for every daily blessing, 
passed the beginning of that winter, so 
differently spent by the inhabitants of 
Clanalvon Castle. 

Looking forward to the time when 
Mrs. Nugent would so much need the 
consolations of friendship, Emily found 
pleasure in cultivating that of the excel¬ 
lent clergyman of the parish, and of the 
physician who attended her, with their 
wives and families. 

•The marriage of Charles Montague and 
Elizabeth, to both of whom the aunt and 
niece were affectionately attached, gave 
Emily a pleasure unmingled t but poor 
Mrs: Nugent, with a sigh, reflected, that 
thus happy she had once hoped to see 
her Emily. 

Fondly as her heart still clung to the 
female part of the Clanalvon family, and 
interested as she was in all connected with 
them, Emily had felt it indelicate and im¬ 
prudent, by writing to them, to bring, her- 
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self to.the memory of Clanalvon, until he 
left them to go with his wife on the Con¬ 
tinent, and then anxiously she wished that 
it were possible for her, without his know¬ 
ledge, to convey to Cecilia a few kind 
lines, expressive of her unchanged regard 
for her; but she was well aware that his 
attachment for her, however the power of 
fancy might for a time have conquered it, 
was too fixed and rooted in his breast to 
be roused by any tender recollection of 
her; without destruction to his present 
happiness. 

The month of May was now fax ad¬ 
vanced ; all around the neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Nugent began to breathe the gaiety 
of summer. It was in thys month they 
had last seen the gay, happy, warm-heart¬ 
ed Olivia Fitzmaurice, and a letter from 
Maria Mansfield now conveyed the intelli¬ 
gence of itobert Howard’s death, and her 
despairing affliction. Robert had always 
marked for Emily the most respectful re¬ 
gard ; and she in return felt the strongest 
interest in his welfere; but trifling was 
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the real sorrow she experienced foa him, 
compared with that which wrung her bo¬ 
som for the situation of her beloved Oli¬ 
via. As the sister of Clanalvon, she must 
have loved her, even though Olivia had 
not been in herself all that was endearing, 
and now, by the tenderest affection and 
sympathy, was dictated her letter to her 
friend; by all she had herself suffered, her 
fallings for others were rendered more 
acute. She did not know of the subse¬ 
quent illness of Clanalvon-, but scarcely 
had her feeble frame, and weakened spirits, 
begun to recover from the shock the fate 
of,Howard and Olivia had given them, 
wheq, one day, 4 the friendly physician 
was reading to them the newspaper, in 
the hope of drawing Mrs. Nugent’s .mind 
from the one sad contemplation of Emily’s 
failing strength* and Emily sat eagerly 
listening for something likely to interest 
her aunt, he jread the following para¬ 
graph*.— , 

“ Died at T -. ,on the second of this 

month, regretted most by those who, by 
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intimacy, knew her innumerable virtues, 
at the early age of twenty-two years, Ce¬ 
cilia, lady of the right honourable the earl 
of Clanalvon, after the birth of a daughter 
and heiress. We regret to state, that this 
highly-esteemed and universally-admired 
young nobleman is considered, by his 
physicians, to be in a situation highly 
dangerous. We understand that Mr. and 
lady Elizabeth Montague left Dublin im¬ 
mediately on this afflictive intelligence, to 
console their inestimable relative. We 
rejoice to learn that the noble infent is 
doing well.” 

“ Have I not heard you mention Jgdy 
Elizabeth Montague, Miss Nugent ?” said 
doctor Selby, when he had finished; but 
overwhelmed by the shock she had leceiv- 
ed, Emily sunk feinting in the arms of 
her aunt. 

“ She knew lady Clanalvon,” said Mrs. 
Nugent. f - • 

Emily soon revived; but the sudden 
revulsion’ of Her feelings, from praying for 
Clanalvon’s happiness, as the husband of 
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Cecilia, to see him sinking into her grave, 
was too much for her; her affectionate 
heart too had never been estranged from 
her early friend; it was an event absolute¬ 
ly unexpected; in* all her contemplations 
of the probable turns of fate, the idea Of 
Cecilia’s death had never occurred to her. 
Weak as she was, Emily’s frame could 
no^bear so great a shock: another long 
nervous' fever was the consequence, and 
she recovered from it enfeebled to the 
most helpless degree. 

Doctor Selby now, with tears, confessed 
to his family, that he feared medicine 
coqjd be^of but little aVail to his interest¬ 
ing and belpved patient; another such 
shock, he said„must be the last. 

Onfc day, when she felt unusually de¬ 
bilitated, she asked doctor Selby to give 
her his candid opinion of her case. 

“ My dear child,” he said, “ to you 
alone, as the person most resigned to the 
decree of Heaven, I give my true opinion. 
You may recover--often, when I see your 
countenance sparkle with animation, I 
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think that it is more than possible; but I 
do not venture to expect it. You have 
shewn wonderful vitality of constitution 
in the recoveries you have already made; 
yet so feeble is your frame, so liable to in¬ 
jury from the slightest disturbance or ir¬ 
ritation, that every passing breeze seems 
to threaten your life. I sometimes ven¬ 
ture to hope that I may yet see you re¬ 
stored to health; but I would not feel 
surprised, in your present state, by your 
dying away in a few hours.” 

“ Is it not a blessed manner for death 
to come?” said Emily, smiling; “ suffi¬ 
cient possibility of recovery to spare ipe 
all the pangs of a certain separation from 
my aunt, yet not knowing but at the mo¬ 
ment I speak, my spirit may soar above. 
I should wish to remain here at least an¬ 
other month; for my dearest aunt will 
then have kind friends in her own coun¬ 
try-lady Clanalvon and lady Elizabeth 
Montague. However, that shall not make 
my mind uneasy; if they are not there, 
some other source of consolation will be 



raised for her; but—but-” Hg* voice 

trembled, and she burst into tears, as she 
said—“ She must not continue here—her 
heart would break so near my grave.” 

“ I have heard of happy deaths,” said 
doctor Selby, * where the sufferer longed 
to be gone, and watched every passing 
moment with delight and impatience, as 
bringing them to an end of their pains 
and sorrows in this world. Surely this 
kind of impatience is wrong, though not 
so much so as that which clings to earth; 
but you are noMinpatient—you rejoice in 
the eternal blessedness which opens to 
y©ur view, yet rest calmly here, thankful 
for everysmoment of your stay. Ob, Miss 
Nugent! my most earnest prayer shall 
ever be, that I may attain this peaceful, 
reliance on the will of Providence!” 

Emily smiled.—“ Do you remember,” 
said she, “ the answer of your little Mary, 
when I asked her if she were glad to come 
home, and’ if she had been happy on her 
visit- to her uncle ?—‘ I was,’ she said, 

* and I was glad every day I staid, be- 
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cause I love my aunt and uncle; but I 
was gladder when mamma sent for me, 
because I love her and papa better.’ Such 
are my feelings now. Little*Mary was 
grateful to her dear father for letting her 
remain with her cousins, but her heart 
was at home, and when she was brought 
there, she rejoiced yet more.” 

In this state of heavenly calm her mild 
spirit continued' for a few succeeding 
weeks, no fretfulness or impatience ag¬ 
gravating her illness. 

Catching the holy resignation of the 
sainted sufferer, no complaint ever broke 
from the lips of her afflicted aunt; she 
was ready to yield up her child.'—" For 
what,” said she—“ what is too great ari 
offering to that bountiful Heaven winch 
for eighteen years has blessed me with such 
an angel, and granted me to watch her 
last moments, and endeavour to imitate 1 
her sweet example ?” 

But Emily saw that she keenly felt the 
stroke, and sometimes wished that she 
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might have been permitted to comfort 
and support the declining years of her 
who had been the tenderest of guardians 
to her motherless infancy. At times also, 
when any circumstance called forth the 
energies of her mind, or awakened her 
playful fancy, her anxious physician sus¬ 
pected that something of nervous or men¬ 
tal depression contributed to the extreme 
debility which alarmed him ; if so, there 
might yet be hope, but a hope so pre¬ 
carious, that he dared not communicate it 
to Mrs. Nugent, lest it should only serve 
to embitter disappointment. 

, His idea that her internal feelings af¬ 
fected her outward frame was soon con¬ 
firmed, but jn a manner that almost de¬ 
stroyed the hope which had accompanied 
it, by the effect produced on her by the 
letter of Clanalvon. 

On first sight of the well-known writ¬ 
ing, her emotion was such, that she was 
with difficulty preserved from fainting. 
When a little recovered, she begged to Jbe 
left alone w ith her aunt, and holding the 
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yet-unppened letter in her hand, she said, 
in a tremulous tone, which struggled for 
composure—“ I know what it contains; 
do not fear for me—it shall not make 
me vainly cling to life; happiness here 
can only raise my heart with still stronger 
gratitude to its Great Bestower. I shall 
be gratified to learn that he remembers 
past days. Do not—do not fear for me,” 
she added, throwing her arms around her 
aunt. 

Emily read the letter, and though at 
some passages her tears fell on the paper, 
her countenance retained it* heavenly se¬ 
renity unabated.—■“ I shall see him,” shb 
exclaimed, when she had finished, with 
one of those luminous smiles on whicl\ he 
had so often hung; “ I shall see him—I 
know I shall; it is for that I have so long 
been spared. Ought I not to be grate¬ 
ful? Oh, aunt, how all contributes to 
my happiness! Perhaps be may be here 
to-morrow—perhaps this very day.” 

“ No, my love,” said Mrs. Nugent, in- 
i 2 
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tent on calming her perturbed spirits, “ he 
will not leave home until he has had time 
to receive your prohibition, should yon 
wish not to see him. You will see him, 
ray love—you will be spared to see him 
again; but it is impossible that he should 
yet arrive.” 

Vain however were her precautions; 
she continued in a state of fluttered joy, 
starting, and changing colour at every 
sound, while a smile of sweet serenity 
would play on her features, with the de¬ 
lightful confidence that she would not die 
until she saw him. 

' Towards evening she sunk into long 
and repeated swoonings; and as doctor 
Selby thought on the horror of Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent’s feelings, should she unexpectedly 
find her child a lifeless corpse in her arms, 
he felt it best to warn her, that he thought 
it probable, in one of these suspensions of 
the faculties, Emily’s gentle spirit would 
take its flight. 

For three succeeding days these faint- 
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ings continued, with the intermission of 
five or six hours at a time, and in these 
intervals Emily conversed calmly, and did 
not appear much more debilitated than 
she had been. 

On the morning of the twelfth of Sep¬ 
tember, as she lay, weak and helpless, on 
a couch in the drawing-room, she turned 
to her aunt—“ Do you know,” she said, 
“ this is the anniversary of his birth? 
he is twenty-three to-day. This day year 
we were just settled in Devonshire, and 
I was in all the agitation of that miserable 
summer. This day two years I was gaily 
dancing with him at Clanalvon Castk— 
happy in so many hopes; and this day I 
am on my journey home—chappy, hapPy 
now, and expecting only joy hereafter and. 
for ever.” 

As she spoke, and fervently clasping 
her weak hands, raised her eyes to heaven, 
Catherine Murphy entei^d, and said that 
her mistress was wanted. 

; ‘f it is he, it is he!” said Emily, in a 
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low and indistinct voice, sinking back on 
the sofa. 

Mrs. Nugent looked at her, and silently 
left the room. 

With one arm he clasped his child to 
his breast, while the other was thrown 
round a pillar in the hall for support; his 
face was bent over the infant, and con¬ 
cealed from the sight of Mrs. Nugent, 

Scarcely could she know, in the emaci¬ 
ated form, convulsed and quivering with 
mental agony, the graceful, agile, yet firm 
and dignified figure of the young earl of 
Clanalvon. She regarded him for a mo¬ 
ment ; she saw him no longer as the cruel 
deserter of her child; he was only re¬ 
membered as the dear generous boy who 
had once been dearer to her than all the 
world, except her own Emily.—“ Clanal¬ 
von,” she kindly said, while her tears be¬ 
dewed the hand she took,'“ dear, dear 
Clanalvon, will won not speak to vour 
friend?” ; 

“ And are you my friend ?—and does 
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she yot live,” exclaimed he, wildly fixing 
his eyes upon her face. 

“ Be calm,” she said; “ she does live— 
she is willing to see you; but, alas——■” 

“ I come to see her die,” interrupted 
Clanalvon. “ I bring this child to receive 
her dying blessing. I know it; and will 
she bless my child ? can she forgive me ? 
Oh, Mrs. Nugent, I have suffered much!” 

“ She is all forgiveness,” said Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent. “ Come to her, Clanalvon, and 
bring your dear infant to her; but do not, 
by your agony, disturb the last moments 
of my child. She loves y<ju still, Clanal¬ 
von—truly she does.” 

He paused for a moment, then, with a 
violent effort over his feelings, desired to 
be led to her. 

By every argument of reason and piety 
Emily had endeavoured to command her 
emotion at the idea of seeing him, and 
the sweet and holy serenity of her thoughts 
shone on her countenance as they en¬ 
tered. 

Clanalvon gazed on the wasted form of 
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the once gay and beautiful Emily Nu¬ 
gent, with an intensity as if his soul were 
in his eyes. Suddenly advancing, he 
placed the child beside her, and, without 
speaking, was rushing from the apart¬ 
ment. 

“ Do not go,” said Emily. 

The voice so long unheard acted like 
magic on him. He stopped. Falling on 
his knees beside the sofa, he grasped her 
pallid hand, and tears, which he could not 
control, fell unrestrained upon it. 

“ This is not the composure you pro¬ 
mised me, Clanalvon,” said Mrs. Nugent; 
“ ‘calm your impetuous feelings, or she 
will be instantly destroyed.” 

“ I will—I must be calm now,” he ex- 

i 

claimed, rising; then collecting himself, 
he added—“ I will leave her fop a mo¬ 
ment.” - 

Emily clasped his hand, while eaggfly, 
though with gasping breath, she sakb— 
“ Return soon ” 

Without daring to look at her again; 
he went; and Emily sinking on the bo- 
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som of her aunt, for the first time since 
her illness, sobbed hysterically.—“ It is 
joy, it is joy,” she exclaimed, as Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent strained her to her heart. , 

“ But not the calm peaceful joy of yes¬ 
terday, my love,” said the aunt. 

“ No, it is another kind of feeling; but 
still it is joy, it is thankfulness,” said Emi¬ 
ly, raising to heaven her eyes, which smiled 
through their tears. 

After a few minutes he returned, with 
a gloomy forced composure on his coun¬ 
tenance, which, though flushed before, 
was now pale as marble. 

Emily extended to him her hand, with 
a look of former days. He slowly ad¬ 
vanced.—“ I am now calm,” he said; “ my 
impetuous feelings shall never hurt you 
more: were you to expire before my eyes, 
no tear or exclamation shall disturb you. 
There will be time enough for lamenta¬ 
tions: that will not reach yqur ear. I have 
been your murderer, Emily. I do not 
sufifcr more than I know I deserve; yet 
?3 
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otoe favour I have to ask, to which,; even' 
in madness, I might turn for consolation. 
Tell me, Emily, do you love me still ?” 

“ I do, Clanalvon,” she replied, “ dearly, 
tenderly love you. Oh! I would open all 
my heart to you, if I thought it would 
be a future comfort to you when I am 
gone.” 

“ When you are gone, Emily, there is 
no future for me,” he said, in the still mo¬ 
notonous voice with which he endeavour¬ 
ed to veil his feelings; never had his most 
animated accents of love sunk so deeply 
to the heart of Emily. 

(f Clanalvon,” said Mrs. Nugent, who, 
as she supported her, felt the emotion his 
Words excited in her trembling frame,* 
“ this is not real tenderness. What availsi 
it to command your voice and manner, if 
you rend her heart by these expressions 
of agony ?” 

“ Oh, aunt, forgive him P said Efbify? 
fondly laying her hand on his atm; “-he* 
suffers much, and tries to control his 
ings. But, Clanalvon, dearest Clanalvon, 



my state'is not hopeless yet. My dear 
physician says, that weakness is my most 
dangerous symptom, and I feel my strength 
revive in seeing you. See,” added she, 
smiling, “ I am able to raise this darling 
baby, and bid you press it to your heart, 
and find comfort in it, should you lose 
every other.” 

Again he lost all self-command, and 
sobbed audibly, and in uncontrolled agony, 
for several minutes; while Emily, ex¬ 
hausted by the exertion, rested in the 
arms of her aunt. At length she said— 
** Clanalvon, I am not doonjed to death— 
it is probable, but not certain; but who¬ 
ever the event may be, let us be prepared 
to meet it, not as the wild slaves of sens? 
bility, but as the willing servants of an 
unerring Power, which afflicts only in 
mercy. Do*not now forget m me the 
claims your mother, your infant, and poor 
OliVki have on your care and tenderness: 
they cannot be happy, if you are miser¬ 
able. I have much—much more to say ” 
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she added, in a feeble voice, sinking back 
on the sofa; “ but I cannot” 

Clanalvon’s head had been bent on his 
hands in the stillness of agony, and he 
dared not now raise it. 

“ Look,” said Mrs. Nugent, solemnly. 
He raised his eyes. Never, in brightest 
days of human happiness, had such smiles 
beamed on the countenance of Emily as 
now illumined it; her whole face seemed 
glowing with the light of Heaven—her 
beatified spirit, not yet ascended, seemed 
hovering in smiles around her exhausted 
form. He ga^ed on her as he would have 
dene on her disembodied spirit, had it, 
after death, appeared to him. Still, mo* 
lionless, his eyes were fixed on liers, of 
which the holy glances turned from him 
to heaven, and from heaven to him. 

Doctor Selby, who, since his usual hour 
of attendance, had been waiting in the 
adjoining room,, now entered, and desired 
to be left alone with his patient OW 
female sen ant. 
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As Mrs. Nugent carried the infant from 
the room, she placed it in the arms of the 
sobbing Catherine Murphy, to save her 
from a scene for which she saw she was 
unfit; thus, in the deepest of all possible 
anguish, considerate of the feelings of 
others. 

With a step, slow, solemn—scarcely 
like that of a living creature, Clanalvon 
reached the apartment which Mrs. Nugent 
entered, and for some minutes he remain¬ 
ed. standing in that intensity of anguish, 
under the weight of which distinctness of 
perception is almost lost in stupefaction. 

A shriek from the adjoining apartment, 
echoed by the before-almost-palsied lips 
of Mrs. Nugent, awakened Jhim from this 
lethargy of sorrow. He sunk oft the 
ground—his brain became confused—he 
scarcely could recollect all the horror of 
the event which overpowered him. 

Mrs. Nugent flew to lym; the violent 
Reaving of his breast alone proclaimed that 
life was not extinct. 

A few minutes had thus elapsed, when 
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doctor Selby enteredthe room. 8 q com¬ 
pletely was all hope extinguished in Clan- 
alvon’s breast, that he felt no emotion in' 
seeing him; Mrs. Nugent had not be¬ 
lieved that she entertained a shadow of 
hope, yet her eyes turned on him with a 
look of inquiry, to which she dared not 
give utterance. 

“ She lives,” said doctor Selby. “/Her 
having survived so far gives some ground 
for hope of ultimate recovery; but do not 
fix your hearts on it too strenuously; be 
resigned, as is the angel-sufferer. She ist 
now tranquil, but completely exhausted: 
her* feelings must not be awakened. I 
must banish lord Clanalvon until she ac¬ 
quires a little strength.” 

“ flut if,” faltered lord Clanalvon; “ but 
if_-» 

The kind-hearted physician caught his 
meaning, and, taking his hand, he said— 
“ If we are compelled to give up hope, 
there will be no mdre need of precaution.” ■ 
With the fhint hope these words con¬ 
veyed, Clanalvon remained alone, while 
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Mrs. Nugent resumed her station at the 
side of her beloved invalid. She lay in 
deathlike languor, the sweet smile which 
occasionally played on her countenance 
being at times the only indication of ex¬ 
istence ; at others, her anxious attendants 
watched her breath, to see if she still lived. 
At length she sunk gradually into a calm 
and easy slumber, and doctor Selby hav¬ 
ing whispered to Mrs. Nugent his hope 
that she would awake from it revived, 
withdrew, to convey the same consolation 
to Clanalvon. The still torpor of hopeless 
anguish now dissolved in floods of tears, 
and the benevolent physician assuring hijn 
that she was in perfect safety for the pre¬ 
sent, prevailed on him to Return to hie. 
mother, who, he had learned from 'the 
nurse who came for the child, was under 
extreme anxiety. 

In a state of doubtful convalescence, 
Emily remained two days, before doctor 
Selby entertained any confidence of her 
eventful recovery—a period passed by 
Clanalvon in the most torturing state of 



fluctuating hopes and fears, without seeing 
her, the physician having strictly prohi¬ 
bited the slightest emotion. Even after 
the second day, when she had recovered 
sufficient strength Jto be conscious of what 
was passing round her, and to press the 
hand of her aunt with tenderness, he would 
not permit the exertion of speech; but 
once on that evening, she broke through 
the injunction of silence, by whispering 
to Mrs. Nugent (who had previously re¬ 
moved from her mind the painful impres¬ 
sion Clanalvon’s agony had left there, by 
telling her that her physician had given 
hipi all the consolation of hope)—“ Tell 
him, dear aunt, that I wish to live.” 

. The day fqllowing, doctor Selby asked 
her, 'could she, who had so long lived as 
though dead to this world, be resigned to ■ 
remaining with her friends, as he saw 
every reason to expect she would do? 

“ Oh, more than resigned!” said Emily, ; 

“ I am thankful for a life which I now 
hope may be valuable to many that are 
dear to me. Will my beloved aunt,” she 
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added, # extending her hand to her, “ for¬ 
give me, that I was so willing to leave 
her?” 

“ Oh, Emily,” said Mrs. Nugent, “ at 
that time, whenever I could for a moment 
banish all selfish feeling, I scarcely wished 
myself that you should live.” 

“ I have been blessedly led on,” said 
Emily, looking upward, after a pause; 
“ when I was deprived of all my heart 
had principally fixed on here, I was spared 
the dreary prospect of a long and joyless 
life, and now when earthly blessings are 
richly poured upon me, 1 am restored to 
them. I lived in heaven then—I trust I 
shall live for heaven now.” 

Emily smiled; and with a sensation ©f 
sublimated joy, Mrs. Nugent observed in 
her own mind, that those smiles which a 
few days before she had regarded as the 
visions of hovering angels, ready to bear 
her pure spirit to heaven, now illumined 
her countenance, to east a beam of hea¬ 
ven e® worldly happiness; and that the 
child whom she had endeavoured to per. 
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suade herself to resign, as too holy for this, 
life, was formed to be its chief blessing to 
all connected with her. 

Emily, who, when doubtful of her re¬ 
covery, had rather dreaded than wished 
to see Clanalvon, now requested of doctor 
Selby that he might be admitted, which 
her affectionate friend granted, on condi¬ 
tion that not one word should be uttered 
on either side. 

At the moment when her desire to see 
him was conveyed to Clanalvon, in an ad¬ 
joining apartment, he tvas listening to the 
most minute accounts of her from Cathe¬ 
rine, and eagerly endeavouring to distin¬ 
guish her voice in conversation with doc¬ 
tor Selby. It were, indeed, impossible to 
describe his feelings, as, for several mi¬ 
nutes, he held her hand in his, silently 
gazing on her countenance; at length, 
feeling a degree of emotion rising in his 
breast, which be feared would be visible 
to, and agitate her, he relinquished it, 
and, without having uttered a word, he 
left the room.—" I trust I am thankful to 



.Heaver^” he said to Mrs. Nugent, who 
accompanied him to the door; then, fer¬ 
vently grasping her hand, he burst into 
tears of gratitude and tenderness, and has¬ 
tily retired. 

For the two following days Clanalvon 
was admitted in the same manner, to sa¬ 
tisfy his anxiety—to judge himself of her 
appearance; and after this period doctor 
Selby told her that on his next visit she 
might speak to him. 

He entered the room without knowing 
that the injunction was removed; she 
gave him her hand, and, sqailing, said— 
“ Clanalvon, I may now bless you, and 
ask you to bring your dear mother and 
baby to visit your friend, without riskjng 
the life I wish to preserve for you.” 

The heart-thrilling delight with which 
he heard the first tones of her voice, in¬ 
creased as he heard her mention his mo¬ 
ther, in a manner so mu«h more affec¬ 
tionate than his conscience told him she 
deserved ; the mingled emotions of joy 
and admiration for a moment impeded hia 
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utterance; and when he spoke, the agi¬ 
tated transport of his words and manner 
drew on him the gentle admonitions of 
Mrs. Nugent, who desired that no subject 
interesting to the feelings of any of the 
party should be touched on; and after 
about half-an-hour of conversation, in 
which, under this restriction, each asked 
questions, rather from a wish to hear the 
voice of the other, than from any regard 
to the answers, they parted, with the 
promise, that if she continued so well, she 
should see lady Clanalvon and the little 
Emily Cecilia the following day. 

Though possessed herself of a generous 
and forgiving spirit, lady Clanalvon dread¬ 
ed, in the idea of meeting Emily, that 
however the piety and sweetness of her 
mind might make her forgive the unkind¬ 
ness she was conscious of towards her, 
yet that the remembrance of it would 
check that full and fond auction with 
which she had once loved and admired 
her; and notwithstanding the efforts of 
her son to drive the gloom fromher brow. 
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without appearing to perceive it, it was 
with painful and agitated feelings she ac¬ 
companied him on the visit; but when 
they reached the apartment where Emily 
lay, the smile with which she raised her¬ 
self, to embrace lady Clanalvon, spoke far 
more than forgiveness—it expressed an 
utter oblivion of all that required it. 

Lady Clanalvon, deeply touched by the 
altered looks and affectionate manner of 
Emily, threw her arms around her, calling 
her the dear, adopted child of her heart, 
and then wept over her in silence. 

Emily chiefly mentioned^ her illness to 
speak of the -rapidity of her recovery, lad 
seemed no longer to recollect that lady 
Clanalvon had ever been other than a se¬ 
cond parent to her; but all Mrs. Nugent’s 
effort, for the sake of her niece, to banish 
painful remembrance of the past, failed to 
give to her manner towards lady Clanal¬ 
von the benign sweetness Jit in general so 
peculiarly possessed, and this, after the 
first agitation of meeting Emily was over, 
lady CkmalvonMt. 
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When she was going, Mrs. Nugent left 
the room with her.—“ I perceived,” she 
said, “ that you were greatly shocked at 
first sight of my poor child.” 

“ I was indeed,” replied lady Clanaivon. 
“ Oh, my dear Mrs. Nugent, I did not 
expect to find her so sadly changed!” 

“ Yet you could not expect,” said the 
aunt, “ to meet again the same beautiful, 
fascinating Emily which affliction found 
her.” 

“ Truly!” exclaimed lady Clanaivon, 
with renewed tears; “ I, who have seen 
my own bright Olivia • fade under its 
blj^hting influence, could not expect that 
sorrow would leave uninjured a creature 
of such sensibility-—such feeling, as Emily 
Nugent.” 

All Mrs. Nugent’s coldness vanished, 
and, taking her hand, she kindly said— 
“ My dear friend, I trust you will yet see 
your sweet Olivia raised, as it were from 
the dead, as I have seen my Emily.” 

In the next day’s visit Emily ventured, 
to make inquiries respecting Olivia,, and 
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expressed her* anxious wish once more to 
see her* and Elizabeth.—“ Oh,” she said, 
“ when I thought myself going, I some¬ 
times believed that I loved my friends too 
little, I felt such unbroken happiness in 
the idea of death! but now I feel my 
heart glow with new affection towards 
them, as if I had never loved till now. I 
cannot feel my happiness perfectly com¬ 
plete, until Lizzy, Charles, and my dear 
Olivia, are with me. Olivia never-never 
forgot me!” 

Lady Clanalvon bent her head at the 
unintended reproach, and her son, check¬ 
ing a sigh, replied—“ Never, indeed! i^d 
it was your letter, Emily, written to con¬ 
sole Olivia for her loss, which first raised 
me from despondence sufficiently to "en¬ 
able me to seek the happiness I found.” 

“ It was that letter, angel Emily,” said 
lady Clanalvon, “ which restored the wan¬ 
dering reason of my darling child.” 

Emily smiled, and timidly said—“ The 
writer of that letter was the happy instru- 
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ment which Heaven used to work its gra¬ 
cious purpose.” 

Though her strength was so far reco¬ 
vered as to leave no present fear, doctor 
Selby was uneasy, lest the repeated agita¬ 
tion at every time she saw Clanalvon, 
should impede the progress of her reco¬ 
very, and thought that his absence for a 
few weeks would be advisable; he also 
thought that it was necessary to the re¬ 
establishment of her health, that she should 
remain in the mild climate of Devonshire, 
and under his immediate care, for the en¬ 
suing winter; and as lady Clanalvon, as 
well as her son, was determined not to re¬ 
turn, for any time, to Ireland without her, 
it was agreed that Clanalvon should go 
there, to bring Olivia to her ever-dear 
friend, when all should settle in Devon¬ 
shire until the next summer, when they 
were to proceed to Clanalvon Castle. 

Long used b? affliction, he felt, at the 
momen t of leaving his so newly-found hap. 
piness, a kind of dread that it woiild va- 
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nish “ ljke fairy gifts melting awaybut 
the daily letters of either his mother or 
Mrs. Nugent, assuring him of Emily’s 
continuing recovery, banished the un¬ 
founded fear; and when Olivia met her 
brother, she smiled to observe that his ani¬ 
mated countenance had regained some¬ 
what of its former brilliancy. Her own 
appearance, though sadly different from 
what it had been one year before, was 
greatly better than when he had last seen 
her. Her attachment to Howard’s me¬ 
mory was unabated, but she had learned, 
as a duty, to seek enjoyment in other 
things.—“ I shall be quite happy, my 
dearest brother,” she said, smiling, the day 
of his arrival. “ I never can know th? 
kind of affection he possessed; but I can 
love you, my darling Emily, mamma, 
Lizzy, my little niece, and dear kind 
Charles; and in seeing you all happy, I 
shall be so—and I know Emily will make 
me feel as if I contributed to the general 
felicity.” 

vox,. II. * 
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“ And you will do so,” said Clanalvon 
“ she said she could not feel her happiness 
perfect until you shared it. But, dearest 
Olivia, among those who have a claim on 
your affection, surely you cannot forget 
lord O’Donnell, who, as a friend, has par¬ 
ticipated in all your affliction, with as 
much tenderness as I could have done.” 

“ Few,” she replied, “ have so high a 
place in my esteem and gratitude, and his 
happiness is one of the objects of my dear¬ 
est wishes.” 

“ There is but one way of promoting 
it,” thought her brother, but he felt it was 
tfio soon to speak to her on the subject. 

His long absence from home, and his 
continued uneasiness of mind, had left a 
great arrear of business, which, on first 
going, Clanalvon hoped might be accom¬ 
plished in a few days; but by various un¬ 
avoidable delays, it was prolonged until 
the weather was so severe, as to make a 
long journey, and a sea voyage, an under¬ 
taking too great for the delicate health of 
Olivia; and with a disinterested considera- 



tjon, ver^r different from the impetuosity 
of his former character, he determined to 
wait for her until a more safe time of 
year. Formerly his imagination would 
have represented to him that the feelings 
of Emily would be wounded, her health 
perhaps injured, by his delay, and, in his 
zeal to prevent these evils, would have 
overlooked the tender caution which the 
enfeebled health and spirits of his sister 
required; now he viewed things in a more 
rational light, and looked to the approv¬ 
ing smile of Emily, as a sweet reward for 
the sacrifice love had made .to fraternal 
care. 

To spare Olivia the pain of feeling her¬ 
self a restraint on him, he did tiot let h#r 
know that his business was so far arranged 
as to permit his departure; and frequent¬ 
ly during the many hours they now spent 
together, he drew her from melancholy 
contemplations, by engaging* her in inte¬ 
resting conversation, and sometimes even 
led her to something of her former play¬ 
fulness. 
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Montague and lady Elizabeth, „who hatf 
remained in town with her, Qn account of 
lady Clanalvon’s necessary absence, a few 
days after the arrival of their brother, left 
her entirely to his care; but they did not 
return to their own home until they had 
had the happiness of observing the im¬ 
provement renovated hope had made on 
his appearance, and the beneficial effect of 
that improvement on the spirits of their 
drooping sister. 

In a will made before Clanalvon’s ill¬ 
ness, Cecilia had left the entire of her 
large property to him, but, with feelings 
•of tender gratitude, Clanalvon now ar¬ 
ranged that half should be yearly laid up 
fijr her daughter, and half during his life, 
after which the whole was to descend to 
the child, dedicated to those purposes of 
charity of which he had heard her speak 
with most approbation. 

Now that his mind was calmed respect¬ 
ing Emily, many endearing recollections 
of Cecilia often called forth a sigh of re¬ 
gret for her unhappy fate, which, with 
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.exultatipn in the excellence of his Emily, 
he felt would rather receive her approba¬ 
tion, than pain her affection. Cecilia’s 
gentle disposition and ardent attachment 
had indeed won his grateful fondness. 
He knew her faults; but he felt her vir¬ 
tues, and without one sentiment of idol¬ 
izing love straying from his perfect Emily, 
he could sigh with pitying remembrance 
of the sweetness and unhappiness of Ce¬ 
cilia. 

The winter happened to be remarkably 
severe, heavy snows falling until the end 
of January; and the determination of re¬ 
maining with Olivia was almost over¬ 
come by his excessive impatience to be 
with Emily, and to see in his child Jthat 
improvement on which she dwelt with 
delight in every letter. He had, how¬ 
ever, learned not to sacrifice others to the 
indulgence of his own feelings; he saw 
that Emily was made happy in his ab¬ 
sence, by a consciousness that it was pro- 
- longed by the fulfilment of duties; and it 
was not until the beginning of March that, 
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with Olivia, he left Dublin to return to 
Devonshire. 

The pleasure with which she looked 
forward to her stay there, enabled her, 
without injury, to bear the journey, the 
fatigues of which were lightened by every 
tender attention in her fond and con¬ 
siderate brother, who, eagerly as his heart 
panted for the conclusion of his journey, 
frequently retarded it, when she would 
have been willing to exert herself, for his 
sake, lest another stage should be too 
much for her. 

It was dark when they reached Mrs. 
Nugent’s seat; but as the chariot drove 
up the avenue, it was heard by the in¬ 
mates ; and Emily was of the group who 
ran out to welcome them. The dye of 
health was beginning to glow on her cheek; 
her eyes sparkled as they had formerly 
done; and her light step had regained its 
elastic firmnes#. 

Olivia did not interrupt the rapture 
with which Clanalvon regarded her, by 
once betraying the agitation she felt in 
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seeing the Nugents for the first time since 
*the death of Robert; she even delighted 
her mother and Emily by one of her for¬ 
mer smiles, as she threw herself from the 
embrace of one to that of the other. 

“ Where is my child ?” said Clanalvon, 
looking round when he entered the draw¬ 
ing-room, still holding the hand of Emily. 
“ She only is wanting.” 

Alike anxious to shew her little fa¬ 
vourite to her father, and to engage the 
attention of her dear Olivia, whose thoughts 
she justly guessed were fixed on one sad 
image, however her kind consideration 
for others might make her* wish to con¬ 
ceal it, Emily flew for the infant, and im¬ 
mediately returned with it, still sleeping, 
in her arms. She placed it in those of its 
father, and called on Olivia to observe it. 

Olivia fondly caressed it, and exclaimed 
—“ Oh, how like her forehead is to Ce¬ 
cilia’s !” 

“ It is indeed,” said Emily, with a smo¬ 
thered sjgh, and kissing it. 

A few days spent in Devonshire served 
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to convince Clanalvon that all, anxiety, 
about Emily might now be at an end; 
and necessary arrangements with his agents 
calling him to the estates of Cecilia, which 
lay in a distant part of England, he then 
left them once more, to terminate, he 
hoped, the last business Which would ever 
force him from them. Fresh delays here 
detained him, so that the month of May 
had commenced before he was enabled 
to return to the long-extinguished smiles 
of Emily. 

The intermediate time had served to 
increase, if possible, the mutual attach- 
nsent of Olivia and Emily, and to con¬ 
vince lady Clanalvon, that in Emily she 
would find , a third, and, she sometimes 
thought, a favourite daughter. 

The little Emily Cecilia had completed 
her first year, and holding the hands of 
Emily and Olivia, walked out to receive 
her father on«his return. By Emily she 
had been taught to pronounce the word 
“ papaand never did mother more ex- 
ultingly enjoy the improvement of her 



own child, than did Emily the increasing 
beauty and endearment of the motherless 
baby. 

Far from feeling pain that Clanalvon 
should tenderly remember Cecilia, Emily 
would have felt him wanting in gratitude 
towards her for her devoted attachment, 
had she not observed, that his lovely child 
was dearer to him from the likeness she 
bore her mother; and Emily herself, be- 
sides the attachment to an affectionate and 
endearing infant natural to an amiable 
mind, loved her, as Cecilia had said, for 
her mother’s, as well as her father’s sake. 

As a just testimony of respect to the 
memory of Cecilia, it was determined that 
the union of Clanalvon and Emily should 
not take place until two years after her 
decease; in the meantime they frequently 
amused themselves with arranging plans 
for their future life. It was agreed that 
lady Clanalvon and Mrs. Nugent should 
always continue to reside with them, and 
that Olivia should consider Clanalvon 



Castle her home, as the frequent visits 
there, promised by Charles and Elizabeth, 
would prevent the pain of a separation 
from them. 

With cheerful pleasure they looked for¬ 
ward to their return to the neighbourhood 
which had, for several years, been equally 
that of the two families, and where they 
hoped to renew their intimacy with many 
estimable friends, and agreeable acquaint¬ 
ance. They also offered many induce¬ 
ments to doctor Selby to add his family 
to the number of both. 

It had long been Clanalvon’s opinion, 
that in the present state of these countries, 
an Irish nobleman, of large fortune, could 
be of more effectual benefit to his country, 
by improving the situation and habits of 
his own tenantry and neighbourhood, than 
by engaging in the doubtful intricacies of 
politics; to their home therefore all their 
views were directed. Various institution^ 
were planned, and lines of superintendence 
marked out for each member of the fami¬ 
ly, carefully selecting for Olivia those offi- 
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ces which, by interesting her feelings, were 
most calculated to remove that sense of 
desolation with which youth looks back 
to its blighted hopes. 

Through all their arrangements, Emily 
frequently appealed to the judgment and 
taste of lady Clanalvon, as if she had been 
still mistress of her son’s house, and look¬ 
ed with the humility of a child to the en¬ 
lightened and experienced counsels of her 
beloved aunt. 

The recollection of his early errors, 
which his excessive sensibility aggravated 
into crimes of the blackest hue, alone 
clouded the happiness of Clanalvon,— 
“ Oh, Emily,” said he, one day, when he 
was alone with her, “ Olivia’s looks dis¬ 
tract me! How different was the soul- 
cheering influence of her sunny smiles, 
from the sickly gleam of doubtful pleasure 
which now plays on her lips! Poor Ro¬ 
bert too, who once hung; with such de¬ 
light on those smiles, cold in the grave! 
Is it not distracting to a brother’s heart. 
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to think that I—I, s6 beloved by both, 
have caused all this ?” 

" Dearest Clanalvon,” replied Emily, 
“ you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, in respect to your fellow-Creatures: 
on every occasion you have acted as kind¬ 
ness and benevolence seemed to dictate; 
but in your benevolence you have follow¬ 
ed a blind, inadequate guide; in the ex¬ 
cess of feeling for the object which press¬ 
ed on your ever kind and open heart, you 
forgot the perfect justice which principle 
requires; in your kind generous wish to 
withdraw lord JBelville from sin, you made 
hifii your constant companion, forgetting 
the injustice towards those who might 
be led to follow his steps, as your chosen 
friend” 

“ Poor, poor Howard!” exclaimed Clan¬ 
alvon. 

Emily continued—“ Turn not to the 
right hand or <to the left; there is a cer¬ 
tain path, from which, if we stray, even to 
do what, to our weak conceptions, seems 
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more poble, we mtist be wrong. This 
beautiful path, which guards us from that 
excessive sensibility towards one object, 
which exdudes others from their just 
share of our care, the light of religion illu¬ 
mines. Religion’s holy beams fix on it 
alone—their lustre glances not to one side 
or the other. Your friend now feels,” 
raising her beautiful eyes to heaven, “that 
your heart was always full of kindness 
and tenderness towards him; so indeed it 
has ever been towards all creatures,” 

“ It has,” said Clanalvon. “ Yet how 
many have I injured!” 

“ Some have suffered by you,” said 
Emily, with a smile of former playful¬ 
ness; “ but, as poor Mrs, Fagan once 
said, * it was only your lordship’s good¬ 
ness done it.’ Seriously some have suf¬ 
fered by you, and through the very kind¬ 
ness of your feelings towards them; as 
to serve one interesting, individual, you 
have sometimes forgotten the injury done 
the many, so, in respect to the individual, 
to gratify one feeling which particularly 
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touched .you, you have too often over¬ 
looked the general good of the object of 
your benevolence.” 

“ 1 understand my Emily,” said -Clan- 
alvon; “ her own example illustrates her 
lesson. At this moment the indulgence 
you at once so kindly commend, and so 
tenderly reprove in me, would prompt 
your heart to soothe and flatter mine, by 
blinding me to my own failings; but that 
more exalted benevolence from which jus¬ 
tice is inseparable, leads you to point them 
out, in order to correct them.” 

Emily turned on him her eyes, in which 
the^ very purify of truth and candour 
seemed; to reign; and putting her hand in 
his, she said—" I have enough of tfye 
weakness I would reprove to have spared 
you this lecture, did I not know your 
noble nature sufficiently, to be well aware 
that by it I should not cast one cloud 
over your dear affection ; but the noblest 
dispositions, the highest intentions of rec¬ 
titude, will not suffice to awake benevo¬ 
lence in a heart naturally cold, or to guide 
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it aright in one of kindlier mould; for this 
we must look to a higher Power—it is 
only by constant intercourse with Heaven 
—it is only by keeping eternity so ha¬ 
bitually in view, as to connect with every 
fleeting moment, every passing incident 
of this transient life, that we can be en¬ 
abled to combine justice and benevolence 
together, in the fullest extent of each, 
without ever suffering the one to trespass 
on the other.” 

Thus did she calm the bitterness of his 
feelings, and guide him to that healing 
penitence which, in leading the heart to 
the only source of good, effaces the very 
errors it laments. The life of holy com¬ 
munion she described was hers. Heaven 
seemed to mingle in all her concerns for 
herself and others; eternity seemed link¬ 
ed with time in all her thoughts and views; 
her pure spirit seemed to dwell in a region 
high above the petty vexations, conten¬ 
tions, and competitions of this life, and to 
be bound to earth only by the ties of af¬ 
fection and benevolence; like the daugh- 
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ter of Jairus, who, after having caught a 
glance of the heavenly glories, was recall¬ 
ed, in pity to the sorrows of her afflicted 
parents. 



HEIRESS OF CASTLEBROOK; 


OR, 

FAMILY PRIDE. 


ft.Sale founticO on Jfutt. 


To give society its highest taste; 

Well-ordered home, man’s best delight to nudce; 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle, care-eluding art. 

To raise the virtues, animate the bliss. 

And sweeten all the tolls of human life— 

This be the female dignity and praise. 


THOMSON. 






THE 


Heiress of Castlebrook. 


Proudly did the haughty breast of 
lady Augusta Delamore swell in the tri¬ 
umphant consciousness of beauty, as she 
cast a last glance on her mirror, preparing 
to descend to the apartments where she 
would be the magnet of universal attrac¬ 
tion. Her nurse sighed as she looked at 
her. 

“ Why do you sigh, Morton ?” asked 
her young lady, kindly. 

“ I thought, madam, ,of poor Mr. Vil- 
lars. What would he say, if he saw you 
to-day ?” 
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A higher blush mantled on her ch$ek, as, , 
suppressing a struggling sigh, she haugh¬ 
tily said—“ This is a subject, Morton, on 
which I wish you rather to remember 
your real situation, than to speak with 
the freedom which on all others I admit 
from you.” 

The unhappy passion of Villars was at 
that moment an unwelcome intruder on 
her thoughts. As she descended the stair¬ 
case, she smiled at the idea of the ap¬ 
proaching meeting with her cousin lord 
Harcourt. She remembered, when they 
had been last together, his almost-rude 
neglect of her, and unconcealed preference 
of hounds, horses, and the old blind fid* 
let; and now she exulted in the approach¬ 
ing 'triumph of her charms over his in¬ 
difference; she remembered the glory 
with which military renown had adorned 
his name since their parting, and the ex¬ 
pected triumph became grateful to higher 
feelings than those of vanity. Curiosity to 
see the rough unmannered schoolboy, trans- 
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formed into the far-famed hero, and the 
polished gentleman, mingled something 
of archness with the dignified expression 
of her countenance, as she opened the 
drawing-room door. 

Lord Harcourt started with surprise 
on her entrance, and as he advanced to- 

f 

wards her, he exclaimed—“ Can this really 
be lady Augusta ?” 

“ It is,” replied her father, piqued by 
an observation which seemed to cast an 
imputation on her former promise of loveli¬ 
ness. “ Did you expect to see her still 
but twelve years old?” 

“ No,” said lord Harcourt, colouring; 

“ but so grown, so improved, so-” 

He stopped, not knowing what farther 
to say; he was aware that it is impolite 
to tell a lady, in direct terms, that she is 
beautiful; and he was not in sufficient 
habits of intimacy with the sex to imply 
this opinion without saying it. His man¬ 
ner* however, had implied it more effectu¬ 
ally than the best-turned compliment could 
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have done—father, mother, and daughter, 
perceived all that he felt, and more than 
he felt, of the power of his cousin’s beauty, 
and she graciously intimated her remem¬ 
brance of former acquaintance, by observ¬ 
ing that he was as much grown as she 
could be. 

In France lord Harcourt had learned to 
consider women rather as objects of ad¬ 
miration than of friendly intercourse—ra¬ 
ther as idols to be worshipped than com¬ 
panions to be loved and confided in. 
Marriage had never formed part in his 
plans of happiness; he did not regard 
woiqan in the endearing light of the part¬ 
ner of the heart—the softener of affliction— 
the charer of felicity—the tender partaker 
of evefry feeling; and he felt repugnant 
to a state which would render his comfort 
subservient to the caprices of a being who, 
while incapable of the free communion of 
mind with mind, the kindly intercourse 
of feeling in which he delighted, would 
feel neglected and unkindly treated, if he 
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did n^t give them up to become her 
adorer. 

On his return to England, however, he 
found that his father had set his heart on 
seeing him the husband of the beautiful 
heiress of the illustrious earldom of Castle- 
brook. This title was among the few that 
descend in the female line; the present 
earl had neither brother or sister, and of 
several children bom to him, not one had 
survived but lady Augusta, who was per¬ 
fectly free from the constitutional delicacy 
which had sent so many of her little pre¬ 
decessors to an early grave. The mother 
of lord Harcourt, now deceased, was the 
only first cousin of lord Castlebrook, so 
that her son stood next in the succession 
to lady Augusta. 

Lord Castlebrook, feeling that the death 
of four children, all of complaints nearly 
similar, had given the family of lord En~ 
nerdale such strong grounds to expect a 
continuance of the same fatality, consider 
ed it almost an act of justice to bestow on 
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lord Harcourt his daughter, with the coro¬ 
net and estates, which she, contrary to all 
probability, had lived to deprive him of 
in his own right; and in the same opinion 
his lady more than acquiesced; she seem¬ 
ed as ardently desirous to promote the 
marriage, as if she could have imagined 
herself liable to reproach for having unex¬ 
pectedly reared one child out of a number 
bom for the grave. 

Lord Harcourt at first expressed his 
extreme unwillingness to enter into the 
matrimonial state; but as his father press¬ 
ed it anxiously, as he knew it was 
a desire with which he must at some 
period comply, and as he understood lady 
Augusta Delamore to be more deserving 
of the homage she required than most 
other women, he soon consented to be¬ 
come her suitor, and set off for Castle- 
brook. 

He was now struck by her dazzling 
beauty, admired the graceful dignity of 
her manner, and the lofty majesty of her 
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mien; #nd ere he retired to rest, he wrote 
to inform his father that, could he love 
lady Augusta as much as he admired her, 
he should no longer dread his union with 
her.—“ But still,” he added, “ she is a 
woman. I never saw one so lovely; but 
she is a woman—she must be the object 
of every thing; a glance turned on an¬ 
other—even her father or his spaniel, 
brings a frown to her beautiful brow; 
the slightest inattention some sarcasm 
from her lips. While I thought only of 
her, I found her charming; but the mo¬ 
ment I looked away, I was reminded that 
she is a woman. However, she very godd- 
humouredly chatted with me, notwith¬ 
standing my utter inability*to carrjj on 
the strain of compliment to which she has 
been accustomed. I felt much embarrass¬ 
ed under my new character of a lover, 
but got off altogether better than I ex¬ 
pected. 

“ For domestic happiness she seems as 
little fitted as the rest of her beautiful 

VOL. II. L 
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self-adoring sex; she can never be what you 
describe my mother to have been, or what 
her lovely mother is, though even she has 
not the ardour of domestic affection which 
I should conceive the source of happiness 
in marriage, but rather seems to love her 
daughter with pride than fondness. Lady 
Augusta is a woman who will politely and 
gracefully receive my friends, and will not, 
as 1 feared, prevent my intercourse with 
them. Indeed I hope I shall not make 
so great a sacrifice in obeying my dear 
father as 1 apprehended.” 

During breakfast next morning, lord 
Ifurcourt still “ got off” better than he 
could have hoped; but soon after, con- 
ceiying the morning hours at his own dis¬ 
posal, he retired to the library, and there, 
fascinated by the book he had taken up, 
he continued, forgetful of love, lady Au¬ 
gusta, and all the pomp of Castlebrook, 
until lady Augusta herself entered, to seek 
some favourite author. Harcourt sprung 
from his seat, and asked, had he long been 
there ? 
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“ I really cannot inform your lordship,” 
she haughtily replied; “ but I am very 
happy that Castlebrook contains something 
capable of giving you pleasure.” 

Harcourt felt confused, and his expres¬ 
sive countenance reflected every feeling. 

His fair cousin smiled.—“ I wished to 
ask another question of lord Harcourt,” she 
said—“ May I inquire how long was your 
residence among the Hottentots, in which 
you so well acquired their habits ?” 

Lord Harcourt, whose ideas of a lover’s 
proper devotion were very high, felt that 
he indeed deserved reproof,* and blushing 
deeply, not knowing what to say, yet feel¬ 
ing silence rude, exclaimed, as she ap¬ 
proached the bookcases—“ Do you read, 
lady Augusta ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied; “ you thought, I 
suppose, that I was one of your favourite 
ladies—a Hottentot Venus perhaps?” and 
she glanced her bright ey£s on a mirror 
near. 

A Venus of the fabled bards of old,” 
L 2 
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thought Harcourt; but fearful of,farther 
offending, he was silent. 

Gracefully curtseying as she passed him, 
lady Augusta left the room. A new ex¬ 
citement was now given to render her yet 
more desirous to make lord Harcourt her 
captive; she saw that his ideas of women 
were low, and determined to be the per¬ 
son to raise them; but vanity, with its 
usual blinding effect, prevented her dis¬ 
cerning the true means of engaging a 
heart which her virtues might have won, 
but which turned away, pained and daz¬ 
zled by the -coquettish brilliancy with 

which she endeavoured to subdue rather 
• 

tljan attach it. We may admire, but we 
can .never loVe the person in whose society 
we feel admiration more called on than 
the heart. 

Lady Augusta saw that her cousin ad¬ 
mired her beauty and her talents, and she 
determined he should adore them. Adorn¬ 
ed by taste, and glowing in elated vanity, 
she again met him. 

Never, he thought, had he seen any 
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tiling so beautiful; but the awkwardness 
he felt in the necessity he conceived him¬ 
self under of telling her so, prevented his 
feeling the full force of her attractions; 
and when after dinner he forgot his duty, 
so far as to enter on a political discussion 
with her father, he felt all his terrors of 
his present situation realized, in the frown 
which clouded her fair brow. 

It was a subject on which, alone with 
her father and his contemporary associ¬ 
ates, lady Augusta could have entered 
with animated pleasure—on which she 
could have displayed all the powers of 
her flowing eloquence—all the brilliancy 
of-her varied talents—all the energy of her 
patriotic heart; nay, more, jt was a sub¬ 
ject she would very probably have chosen 
to display them to lord Harcourt; but it 
had already been started—he had already 
shewed his lively interest in it, both as a 
statesman and a Briton, apd she felt that 
her triumph would be but half complete, 
if she joined in the pursuit he had chosen 
for himself, instead of leading him to those 
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she should point out; she would have, 
preferred bending her lofty mind to the 
discussion of a lap-dog, or a head-dress, to 
receiving from him information on the 
subjects she most enjoyed, unless that in¬ 
formation was offered expressly for her 
gratification; but if he seemed disposed 
to trifle, then indeed some remark was 
ready to turn the conversation to a higher 
channel, and make him blush for his child¬ 
ish levity. The devoted attachment she 
sought to excite she had once inspired, 
and she determined to inspire it again, in 

one more suited to her rank. 

« 

t Lord Hareourt retired for the night, 
hating women more than ever, yet still 
admiring lajly Augusta as the brightest 
on *ament of the sex. 

The next morning he, with lord Castle- 
brook, was to attend her on a ride, to visit 
some part of the estate, about two miles 
distant, which„was now planting. 

Lady Augusta was in liigh spirits; she 
saw that Hareourt felt the Ml brilliancy 
of her charms, and she forcibly banished 



every recollection which might have made 
her less happy in the conquest of her 
noble and universally-admired suitor; she 
would not think on the faded cheek, the 
wasted form of George Villars, for she was 
well aware that she could not think of 
them without feelings very different from 
those she now wished to rule her breast; 
and if, as she pointed out to her prospe¬ 
rous lover the scenes on which George 
had lingered, because they had been visit¬ 
ed by her, one sigh swelled her bosom, 
she checked it as a trespass against the 
dignity of her name and station. 

Harcourt admired and felt gratified by 
her manner to the labourers they address¬ 
ed; there her kindness could be only 
graceful condescension, and lady Augusta, 
cold and supercilious to those in the higher 
ranks, yet beneath her own, was to them 
cordial and conciliating. He felt during 
this ride more ease in pacing the homage 
she required than he had yet done; but 
many melancholy reflections crossed his 
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mind, on the want of real confiding friend* 
ship in the future partner of his life. It 
was impossible to imagine the proud form 
of Augusta cradling in her bosom her 
sleeping babe—her majestic step treading 
with soft and cautious movement in the 
chamber of sickness—her brilliant man¬ 
ners and pointed wit relaxed into the 
cheerful softness of the domestic fireside— 
her lofty spirit stooping to the thousand 
fond cares and minute attentions calcu¬ 
lated, “ well-ordered home man’s best de¬ 
light to make.” But Harcourt had never 
seen the woman who realized these ideas, 
and,, lady Augusta was the loveliest of all 
who did not; she might be the pride and 
ornament of his life, in its more conspicu¬ 
ous moments, and would not, he hoped, 
deprive its more retired scenes of any 
comforts they now possessed. Harcourt 
had read of wedded felicity, and hung 
with rapture over the page, until he cast 
it away, with the painful consideration, 
that it was but fiction—-that such scenes 



had never really blessed human life, and 
far, farVas lady Augusta from changing 
this idea. 

Such reflections painfully mingled with 
his other sentiments towards her, as he 
rode by her side, admiring the graceful 
ease with which she managed her fiery 
steed, and listening to the eloquence with 
which she spoke of the beauties of nature 
now surrounding them. 

All the feelings of tenderness, however, 
with which she could inspire him, were 
fully awakened, when, as they advanced 
in single file through a narrow hedged 
lane, the horse of lady Augusta suddenly 
plunged, and threw her. 

The two gentlemen were t instantly «t 
her side, and raising her in their atms, 
they found her senseless, blood flowing 
profusely from a wound in the forehead. 

Harcourt, from his admiration of her 
attractions, and his idea that women were 
a species of beings to pass through life 
unsuffering and unannoyed, hung over 
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her in almost equal agony with her terri¬ 
fied father. 

A servant was dispatched for a surgeon, 
and another desired to find out the nearest 
place to which she could be conveyed. 

“ I can tell you,” said the boy who, by 
suddenly springing from the hedge, had, 
inadvertently, caused the accident; “bring 
her to Mrs. Mandeville’s, for they cure 
every body.” 

Harcourt, bearing her in his arms, and 
her father, too much agitated to walk 
without the assistance of a servant, were 
about to follow his guidance, when a 
ypung lady, attracted by the sounds of 
distress, entered the lane, and desired they 
would bring the sufferer to the .cottage, 
from which they were only separated by 
its lawn. 

“ That is Miss Mandeville,” said the 
child, “ and she will make her well.” 

The agonies of lord Castlebrook soon 
announced the father. The young stran¬ 
ger seemed deeply to feel them, and sooth¬ 
ed him with all the consolations usual on 
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such occasions, in assurances 'that it was 
evidertt, from Augusta’s ^appearance, that 
the injury was not material. 

. They were soon within a few steps of 
tlie cottage. Miss Mandeville ran on be¬ 
fore them, fearful, as she said, that her mo¬ 
ther might be alarmed by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of so many strangers in such a 
situation. 

Mrs. Mandeville then appeared; she 
was a woman of commanding height and 
graceful form, with remains of distinguish¬ 
ed beauty, though both face and figure 
were injured by extreme thinness, and 
the languor of ill-health.* Her start, her 
exclamation, the quick change of her co¬ 
lour, as her eye first fell on the pale/ea- 
tures of lady Augusta, filled the father 
and lord Harcourt with alarm tliat she 
perceived some dangerous symptom. 

She calmed their apprehensions, how¬ 
ever, and with tender solicitude assisted 
in placing lady Augusta on a sofa, and 
applying those remedies which Harcourt, 
w,ho was too benevolent not to have learn- 
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ed in his profession a familiarity with 
wounds and bruises, thought expedient, 
until the arrival of the surgeon. He set 
her father’s mind at ease, by assuring him 
that she had received no material injury, 
though the shake to her whole frame 
might affect her a few days; and having 
bled her, he desired that she should be 
kept perfectly tranquil until evening, when 
he proposed seeing her again. 

Mrs. Mandeville then advised that she 
should be put to bed, in which lady Au¬ 
gust coinciding, she retired for the pur¬ 
pose, with the mother and daughter. 

Miss Mandeville soon returned, to in- 

I 

form her anxious friends, who had been 
invited to remain at the cottage until the 
surgeon’s next visit, that lady Augusta, 
though universally shaken and bruised, 
seemed perfectly composed, and inclined 
to rest. 

“ I hope,” said lord Castlebrook, smil¬ 
ing, “ my daughter will long have reason 
to rejoice in this accident, as the introduc¬ 
tion to so sweet an acquaintance; and now. 
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Harcourt, will you ride home, to tell lady 
CastleBrook that your cousin is in the 
kindest hands, and will do well ?” 

Miss Mandeville blushed deeply; and 
as she retreated a few steps from the spot 
where she had stood by lord Harcourt, 
her eyes sought the ground, then raised 
themselves timidly, rested on his face for 
a moment, and with yet higher blushes 
were withdrawn.—“ I have not the ho¬ 
nour of knowing any of lord Harcourt’s 
connexions,” she said, timidly, in answer 
to the glance of inquiry which both cast 
on each other and on her; “ but we have 
read much of him: my father was an offi¬ 
cer, and the honour of the British army 
is dear to us.” 

Lord Harcourt blushed and smiled*, and, 
for the first time in his life, received a 
Compliment from a young and lovely wo¬ 
man, without racking his invention to re¬ 
turn it; here he instinctively felt, that 
had it risen to his lips, it must be sup¬ 
pressed. ( 

Soon recovering her embarrassment. 
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Miss Mandeville delivered a message from 
her mother, requesting that kdy Castle- 
brook would dine at the cottage, that she 
might have the satisfaction of being near 
her daughter without inconvenience. The 
words were polite and smooth as courtesy 
could make them; but there was some¬ 
thing in the tone and manner that brought 
a glow of confusion to the face of lord 
Castlebrook, by reminding him that the 
Mandevilles had been in the neighbour¬ 
hood for many years, without receiving 
the smallest notice from his family. 

He was surprised by the graceful man¬ 
ners and polished address of his hostesses, 
and still more so when he observed that 
tho reception of so many noble guests 
made no commotion in the cottage; there 
was no forced passiveness that affected to 
say that such visitors made no addition to 
their usual board, nor no bustle that be¬ 
trayed that such additions were unusual. 

. Though retired and timid, the manners 
of Miss Mandeville were perfectly free 
from that awkwardness which always-at- 
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tends the tiashfulness of those who strug¬ 
gle against it, in a desire to appear to ad¬ 
vantage : she seemed diffident of offering 
her opinions, but it was of herself she was 
diffident, not of the noble stranger. There 
was nothing in her manner which indi¬ 
cated a desire to grapple at a high acquaint¬ 
ance, though there was much which spoke* 
her pleased by his appearance and conver¬ 
sation. She said she felt quite ashamed 
of herself, for having drawn lord Har- 
court’s attention by her manner on bear¬ 
ing his name; but that she had often 
wished to see the hero whose just fame 
had spread so far, and was embarrassed to 
find that she had been speaking to him 
with the familiarity into which the confu¬ 
sion had surprised her. 

This naturally led the conversation to 
the important public objects in which his 
laurelled sword had been engaged; and 
lord Castlebrook was surprised at the in¬ 
telligent interest his young and simple 
companion seemed to feel in them, and at 
the sound sense of the few observations 
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she uttered, though they were never more 
than politeness rendered necessary, to save 
her guest from the awkward predicament 
of having the whole discussion left on his 
own hands. 

As he gazed on her fair form and fea¬ 
tures, lord Castlebrook thought it must 
have been the agitation of the dreadful 
moment in which he first saw her, had 
prevented his being struck by them; but, 
in fact, the beauty of Louisa Mandeville 
was rather calculated to please the eye that 
rested on it, than to strike at first sight. 

Her figure had scarcely attained to what 
is usually termed middle size, but the ex¬ 
quisitely-rounded slightness of her form, 
and • the delicate proportion of her limbs, 
gave Iter the effect of miniature height; 
though not tall, she was well-made. Her 
features were decidedly pretty; though 
minute, her dark blue eyes, and her ever- 
varying colour, alike seemed to reflect 
every feeling. The general expression of 
her countenance was that of tranquil hap¬ 
piness and playful vivacity; her beauty 
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never commanded attention or admiration; 
but when the former was casually called 
to it, it always met the latter: her wish 
was rather to win affection than praise, 
and in this she was usually gratified, for 
whoever admired her enough to observe 
her character, invariably loved it. An 
air of softness and timidity reigned over 
her whole face and person, which aided 
their minuteness in shading them from 
general observation; she looked as if one 
glance or word of reproof or disapproba¬ 
tion could blight her in a moment; she 
seemed to be a creature rather to be che- 
rished in the maternal bosom, than ex¬ 
posed even to the admiration of the world 
in general. 

Lord Castlebrook was far from thinking 
her the most beautiful or most fascinating 
of women; but he saw that she was lovely, 
and in every look, every tone, every word 
she uttered, he felt that^ she was well- 
tempered, unsophisticated, playful, and 
endearing, and possessed in no small de¬ 
gree that most uncommon of all qualities. 
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common sense. To this the pure integrity 
of her heart, and the undeviating rectitude 
of her principles, powerfully contributed; 
always wishing to follow the right path, 
she never warped her reason by efforts to 
bind it to the side of inclination. Never 
was the spirit of the precept, “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” more fully impress¬ 
ed on any heart than hers; she invariably 
saw all the concerns, the interests, the 
feelings of others, in the same point of view 
as her own, and weighed the one in the 
same balance, and with the same measure, 
as the other. 

>Vhen the carriage of lady Castlebrook 
stopped at the cottage-door, the good-na- 
tuled solicitude with which Miss Mande- 
ville hastened to meet her, to relieve the 
fears of an anxious mother, was sensibly 
different from the empressement with 
which the same might have been done to 
engage the notice and thanks of the peer¬ 
ess. Louisa’s countenance so sweetly cor¬ 
roborated the words she uttered, that no 
one could imagine, for any thing she said 
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or did, any other reason, any other mo¬ 
tive, than that which was ostensible. 

Lady Augusta was so much recovered 
by the time of her mother’s arrival, that 
her wish to join the circle after dinner was 
complied with; the haughty supercilious¬ 
ness which had prevented her visiting the 
Mandevilles, as “ people who would con¬ 
ceive themselves on a certain kind of equa¬ 
lity,” was now wholly overcome by the 
emotions of gratitude, and she permitted 
to strengthen in her bosom the strong par¬ 
tiality she had conceived for Mrs. Mande- 
ville and her daughter; but Louisa’s mo¬ 
dest pride, with the remembrance of the 
neglect they had met with from the fami¬ 
ly, induced her to endeavpur to eodceal 
the interest and admiration which the 
graceful and endearing manners, and the 
soft melancholy of lady Castlebrook, had 
excited in her bosom, though no feeling 
of this kind checked thej cordiality of her 
./watchful attentions to the sufferer. 

Lord Harcourt soon began to make the 
same discovery as lord Castlebrook had 
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made in conversation, and which his lady 
had made the moment she saw her, that 
Louisa Mandeville was beautiful. 

Scarcely had lady Augusta been placed 
on the couch, to which she was borne in 
the arms of her cousin, when the surgeon 
arrived. He thought she might, without 
risk, be conveyed to Castlebrook imme¬ 
diately ; but as she expressed a wish to re¬ 
main the night in her present situation, 
where, she said, from the extreme kind¬ 
ness she had met, she hoped she would, 
not be an unwelcome guest, she was per¬ 
mitted to do so; and early in the even¬ 
ing, her parents, after many expressions 
of gratitude, which, flowing from the 
heart, went forcibly to those of the mo¬ 
ther ‘and daughter, returned to Castle¬ 
brook with lord Harcourt, leaving Mrs. 
Morton to pay any attentions to her young 
lady that might be inconvenient to the 
family. 

Lady Augusta herself believed that .a 
sense of fatigue alone aided her wish to 
cultivate her new acquaintance, in making 
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her desire to prolong her stay; she would 
have been sorry to acknowledge to herself 
that the recollection of George Villars’s in¬ 
timacy with them, and anxiety to know 
whether he would come to inquire for her, 
had been the chief cause of this desire— 
she would have been sorry to acknowledge 
to herself the cause of the many changes 
of colour which Mrs. Mandeville noticed 
with alarm; nor was she fully sensible of 
the cause of her close inquiries about Lou¬ 
isa’s friends in the neighbourhood—who 
she visited—who she liked—who she saw 
most frequently, &c.; but,Louisa under¬ 
stood it, and felt indignant that she should 
be solicitous about the love, while she 
scorned the lover.—“ Was it possible,” 
thought this pure and unsophisticated 
mind, “ that any one should triumph in 
being the source of unhappiness to an¬ 
other?” 

A long silence had followed this feeling, 
when suddenly rising, while her speaking 
countenance expressed the most pitying 
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emotion, Louisa exclaimed—“ Mamma, 
poor George Villars is coming!” 

“ Meet him, my love,” said Mrs. Man- 
deville, glancing her eye on lady Augusta. 

Villars had not, until this moment, 
heard of the accident, which, from the ex¬ 
aggerated accounts lie had received, seem¬ 
ed to threaten the life of the object of his 
hopeless attachment, and instantly he flew 
to the house of his friends, where he un¬ 
derstood she had been conveyed; the mo¬ 
ment his eye fell on Louisa’s face, he ex¬ 
claimed—“ It is then true, Louisa—she 
dies!” 

No,” answered Louisa; “ believe me, 
dear George, whatever in my look led you 
to Such an idea, was caused by sympathy 
for you, not her. She is almost well, and 
you had better not see her.” 

But vain was all she could say; with 
the vehemence natural to his character, he 
persisted, that unless she permitted him 
to judge for himself, all her assurances 
would not persuade him that lady Augus*. 
ta was in safety. 
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Her spirits subdued by suffering, and 
her feefings softened by his violent agita¬ 
tion, lady Augusta could not command 
the cold distance of manner with which 
she endeavoured to receive him; and 
George left her with feelings which com¬ 
pletely counteracted all the little progress 
his friends had made, in the charitable 
work of rousing his mind to some exer¬ 
tion, against the fatal enchantment which 
was at once undermining his health, and 
destroying all his prospects in life. 

He was the only child of a clergyman, 
who, having no jointure or means of sup¬ 
port to bequeath to his wife, looked t(\his 
rising talents as the prop and glory of her 
declining years, and to become so had bfeen 
the fondest wish of George’s ardent heart; 
to it he had sacrificed his passion for poe¬ 
try, to bestow his time more exclusively 
op the study of the law; to it all his tastes 
and pleasures had been subservient; and 
George was all the fond hearts of his pa¬ 
rents— all the best wishes of his friends, 
could desire, when the return of the Castle- 



brook family to this their principal estate, 
brought to his eyes the magic beauty of 
lady Augusta Delamore; her personal 
charms captivated his romantic imagina¬ 
tion, and the kindness with which lord 
Castlebrook thought it incumbent on him 
to treat the family of the rector, gave him 
the opportunity of increasing his fascina¬ 
tion, by the power of her talents, and the 
brilliancy of her conversation; and many 
evenings of enthusiastic rapture were fol¬ 
lowed by nights of feverish anguish, ii 
which he viewed with despair the obscu¬ 
rity of his own situation, which placed 
hink as he felt, almost beneath the eye of 
lady Augusta; yet that eye, he thought, 
had sometimgs turned on him with com¬ 
placency, when he hung over her harp 
with silent ecstacy, or illustrated her re¬ 
marks by apt quotations; but it had also 
pierced his heart with glances of haughty, 
indignant repulse, when by looks and 
trembling assiduities he had betrayed the. 
passion which his tongue had never dared 
to utter. 
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All his studies, all his more solid pur¬ 
suits, were now abandoned; and if some 
bright visions of ambitious hope led him 
occasionally to resume them, he found the 
spring of his mind utterly broken, and his 
wandering thoughts incapable of fixing on 
the objects to which he wished to direct 
them. 

Of all his feelings, Louisa Mandeville 
. as the sympathizing confidante: having 
no sisters of his own, he had conceived for 
?r all the fond affection of a brother; and 
with a sister’s kindness, Louisa had heard 
the tale of all his hopes and fears, and en¬ 
deavoured to sooth his distracted mini; 

though, when she saw his sufferings, 
see could scarcely resist the, impulse^ of 
her feelings to indulge him in hope, she 
iti 11 obeyed the highest dictates of reason; 
and while with every tender care she soft¬ 
ened the blow, she pointed out to him 
the impossibility of success., 

As a woman, Louisa Mandeville was 
flexible and timid—as a Christian, she was 
VOL. II. M 
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firm and decided; her heart was easily 
won on, and easily prejudiced in favour 
of all her fellow-creatures; but her under¬ 
standing was strong and her judgment 
clear; her feelings led her to sympathize 
with the good for their goodness, and the 
wicked for their unhappiness in being so, 
but her principles taught her the strong 
distinction to be preserved in our senti¬ 
ments towards them: yet always where 
Louisa blamed, she pitied- and always 
when her principles obliged her to give 
pain to any heart, her own was the first 
to suffer by it. Her mild reasonings, and 
tl*e kind sympathy which cast a softness 
over the harshest truths, at length pre¬ 
vailed on him to make his visits less Se¬ 
quent, and to give his mind, even though 
it might at first be ineffectually, to those 
studies to which filial duty called him. 

His parents, with fond gratitude, loved 
his young adyiser, and wished that she 
had been the object of bis attachment; 
but not so Louisa—she had known him' 
from childhood, and his idea had never 
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connected itself in her mind with that of 
a lover; of all mankind, she loved George 
and Mr Villars first, and next an old dis¬ 
abled soldier, who had served in her fa- 
U i s reg'ment. 

Lord and lad" Castlebrook, early on 
the day, called for their daugh¬ 

ter, and with captivating sweetness, lady 
Castlebrook, as she pressed the hands of 
Mrs and Miss Mandeville, entreated that 
cbur kindness would not end here, but 
would add enjoyment to gratitude, in be¬ 
coming friends to those they had already 
so materially served. 

Louisa cast a pleading glance on foer 
reotk ”, who replied—“ We shall always 
i'-el sincerely interested in la^dy AugusSa; 
o»\t I am far, very far, madam, from claira- 
uig a continuance of the acquaintance with 
which we were only honoured when 
chance made it necessary. Here your 
ladyship’s visits will be always most ac¬ 
ceptable; but-” 

Lady Castlebrook interrupted her, and, 
M 2 
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tears rising to her beautiful eyes, she said 
—“ Do not say that I must never hope 
to see you and Miss Mandeville inmates 
of my house: believe me, warm gratitude 
is not the only sentiment with which you 
have inspired both my lord and me. Do 
I not see a soft pleader for me rising in 
your daughter’s countenance? Surely, 
Mrs. Mandeville, you cannot resist her;” 
and Louisa felt, as she grasped the ex¬ 
tended hand, that it must be much more 
impossible to resist the voice and smile of 
lady Castlebrook. 

“ There is another pleader,” said lady 
Augusta, blushing, “ which I hope Mrs. 
Mandeville will feel. From my mother’s 
ill‘health, I am%er representative in the 
country; and I am sure Mrs. Mandeville 
will not inflict, on one under so much obli¬ 
gation to her, a pain so very great as that 
of having lost her acquaintance by my 
thoughtless neglect.” 

On the minds of both mother and 
daughter the attractions of their new 
friends had made a strong impression; but 
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Louisa felt much more than mere admi¬ 
ration for lady Castlebrook; her fancy had 
been captivated by the fascination of her 
manner, which high fashion had polished, 
Without depriving of its native sweetness; 
but her heart sympathized in the pensive¬ 
ness which so frequently stole over her 
perfect features, and in the want of cor¬ 
dial, confiding love, which, even in their 
short acquaintance, she had perceived be¬ 
tween lady Castlebrook and lady Augus¬ 
ta ; and while the tear of sympathy with 
the former glistened in her azure eyes, 
she raised them in smiling gratitude to 
Heaven, that she was blessed with sucji a 
mother, and that her beloved mother pos¬ 
sessed in her child all thU the most fdnd 
and devoted attachment to her could give. 

Just as Louisa was returning from the 
parsonage, whose now-afflicted inhabitants 
she or her mother saw every day, with 
surprise and pleasure she saw, at the cot¬ 
tage-door, a saddled horse, whose warlike 
appearance announced him to be the char¬ 
ger of lord Harcourt: with rapid steps 
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and heightened colour, Louisa hastened on 
to gaze again on this glorious successor of 
her father, for lord Harcourt’s regiment, 
she knew, was that formerly commanded 
by colonel Mandeville. 

Lord Harcourt came to inform them, 
from lady Castlebrook, that lady Augusta 
had not been in the least fatigued by 
the carriage on her return home, and that 
(thanks to their kind care!) her parents 
hoped the following day would see her in 
her usual health. 

“ How very kind of dear.-” Louisa 

checked herself, and repeated—“ How 
ve^y kind of lady Castlebrook to send us 
such pleasant intelligence!” 

“ She intepdH sending it by a servant. 
Miss Mandeville,” said Harcourt, smiling. 

“ But from all we have heard of lord 
Harcourt,” said Mrs. Mandeville, “ we 
cannot be surprised by any instance of his 
good-nature.” , 

At first Louisa sat in silence, sometimes, 
when his eyes were directed another way, 
timidly raising hers to his face, and with- 
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drawing them in wonder that she should 
aetualfy be in the situation of friendly in¬ 
tercourse with this hero, so elevated in 
her imagination; but soon cause for this 
wonder was increased, while the wonder 
was itself forgotten, in her being led into 
common conversation with him. 

There was nothing in lord Harcourt’i? 
appearance to remind that he was the ob¬ 
ject of universal adniiration, though all 
who conversed with him felt that he de¬ 
served to be so, even independent of his 
military fame. On the contrary, though 
his sentiments were lofty, and much of 
pride was in his martial sfep and brow, his 
manner and countenance were usually in¬ 
dicative rather of his sollfer feelings; Lou¬ 
isa only remembered that \ie was sf hero, 
as it added a charm to the unassuming 
ease which banished all awe of him as 
such. 

Now, for the first time, that charm of 
manner which every man thought must 
be a passport to the heart of woman, and 
which no woman had hitherto perceived. 
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shone in all its captivation; for now, for 
the first time, in conversing with women, 
he felt that he conversed with rational 
beings of his own species, without the 
imagined necessity of being restrained to 
one particular subject 

Before he went, lord Hareourt asked 
Louisa, had she observed the charger at 
the door ? saying he had rode him for the 
purpose of shewing him to her, as he had 
heard her express her admiration of war- 
horses, and thought few his equal in beauty. 

Louisa accompanied him to the cottage- 
door. 

“ Miss Mandeville,” said he, “ you 
mentioned yesterday, that your father was 
an officer; was he the respected colonel 
Mandeville, who once commanded the 
-regiment, who is still loved by tra¬ 
dition, though few of the men are alive 
who served under him ?” 

“ He was,” replied Louisa, while tears 
rolled unconsciously down her cheeks; 
“ he was; mamma seldom has courage to 
speak of him, but I know his character 
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from one of* his old soldiers. * My father 
died before my birth.” 

She stopped, with an effort to suppress 
her feelings; and while the tears still rest¬ 
ed on her cheek, she smilingly added— 
“ It was from poor old John I learned my 
admiration of war-horses; and it was from 
him we learned how much we ought tc r 
esteem lord Harcourt.” 

Many questions about old John follow¬ 
ed on the part of Harcourt, who promised 
to visit his cottage the following day: he 
then rode off, highly pleased by the con¬ 
versation of his new friends, and hoping 
to enjoy it soon again; but it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that in the lonely hour when 
he retired for repose, his thoughts rested 
more on the battle of which* they had been 
speaking, and the friends who had fallen 
in it, than on the azure eyes and harmo¬ 
nious voice of Louisa Mandeville. 

For several minutes after he had left 
her, Louisa stood gazing* on the road he 
had taken. 


m3 
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“ Why so pensive, love ?” ihquired her 
mother. 

Louisa seated herself in her accustomed 
place, and replied—“ I was thinking, mam¬ 
ma, of poor George; even though her 
rank and fortune had placed no. obstacle 
between them, I see that lady Augusta is 
now out of his reach.” 

“ Why so?” said Mrs. Mandeville. “ On 
the contrary, I yesterday thought that 
her heart and her pride were at variance. 
I am sure, had George rank, even without 
wealth, she would be his.” 

“ Not now,” answered Louisa, sorrow¬ 
fully. “ If she ‘has any regard for George, 
it ifiust be very slight; and when lord 
Haiyourt is his rival, what can we hope? 
To say the truth, I was enchanted by his 
conversation, without considering poor 
George’s fate; but now I think only with 
pain on all that delighted me then.” 

IS Mrs. Mandeville, though she did not 
wish to seem eagfer to catch at an acquaint¬ 
ance too long withheld, felt that propriety 
more than warranted her meeting the ad- 
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vances of lady Castlebrook; and in her 
next visit, in which lady Augusta was un¬ 
able to accompany her, they accepted an 
invitation to dinner the day but one fol¬ 
lowing. 

In preparing, for the first time in her 
life, to enter a formal company, Louisa 
felt many emotions; she feared the 
haughty glance of lady Augusta—she 
feared that she might, by awkwardness, 
lose the partiality of lord and lady Castle¬ 
brook, and appear in the eyes of lord Har- 
court as degenerating from the dignity 
which had strongly- marked the character 
of her father; and never had Louisa paid 
so much attention to her toilet, and never 
had she felt so dissatisfied with it, as on 
this, to her, momentous day. 

Trembling with bashful terror, she en¬ 
tered the stately saloon of Castlebrook. 
She was received with endearing kindness 
by its lovely mistress, and affectionate 
pleasure by lady Auguilta* who felt that 
once admitted into her society, she might 
indulge her prepossession in favour of this 
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“ pretty cottagerthe awkwardness she 
dreaded was soon removed. 

Mrs. Mandeville, naturally elegant, had 
found her greatest delight in giving her 
daughter all the polish, as well as all the 
solid information, she herself possessed; and 
Louisa, though easily abashed and trem¬ 
blingly alive to disapprobation, was, when 
perfectly unembarrassed, graceful, frank, 
and playful. None could dislike her; but 
those who were not inclined to the con¬ 
trary, might pass her over unnoticed. Had 
she possessed high rank, or any adventi¬ 
tious circumstance to call attention, none 
would have been considered more attrac¬ 
tively lovely; but she might for ever re¬ 
main unnoticed by those who did not be¬ 
gin by t drawing her out. She was indeed 
appalled by the ceremonious state of a 
Castlebrook dinner; but soon encouraged 
by the watchful eye of her mother, the 
smiles of her two hostesses, and the marked 
attention of both lbrd Castlebrook and lord 
Harcourt, she forgot fears of herself, and 
when they were forgotten, she had no 
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cause for them; and by the tirhe they ar¬ 
rived 5t the dessert, she was alive only to 
the conversation around her. 

The brilliancy of lady Augusta’s point¬ 
ed wit was so mingled with good-natured 
sweetness, that it enlivened instead of si¬ 
lencing Louisa: she did not speak much, 
not from any fear of doing so, but fron* 
her desire to hear every word that passed. 
There were few subjects on which she did 
not know enough to feel where any point 
of difficulty lay; she accurately measured 
the extent of her own information; it was 
too well founded for her to doubt its cor¬ 
rectness, and she possessed an understand¬ 
ing too clear and sound, not to feel ‘pre¬ 
cisely the point at which her knowledge 
stopped, by this unconsciously betraying 
how distinct and well-arranged that know¬ 
ledge was. 

For the first time in his life, lord Har- 
court felt almost tempted to request the 
ladies not to retire so soon; and as he at¬ 
tended them to the door, instead of stand¬ 
ing in polite silence, endeavouring to con- 
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ceal his pleasure at their departure, he con¬ 
tinued to Louisa some comment «,n the 
subject they had been speaking of; and 
that evening he began to believe that wo¬ 
men might greatly add to the pleasures of 
life. He had hitherto considered a wife 
only as the head and ornament of his 
house; he now began to weigh how far 
lady Augusta was capable of becoming 
the companion of his heart. 

Louisa Mandeville had not yet appear¬ 
ed to him the loveliest of women, but she 
had raised his opinion of the sex; and 
from day to day, as his acquaintance with 
her became more intimate, his opinion of 
them became mote correct While her 
understanding appeared equal with that 
of thp most Sensible men he had ever 
known—while her beauty changed in his 
eyes from interesting to fascinating—while 
her playfulness seemed the most brilliant 
wit, softened by the modest gentleness of 
her nature, she Was the most unassuming 
of human beings; while her opinions were 
too clear for her to doubt their accuracy* 
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she always paused on them if contradicted, 
and considered the subject again before 
she ventured to support them; and she 
always preferred listening to the senti¬ 
ments of others, to bringing forward her 
own. Her mind seemed eager to grasp 
at farther knowledge—her spirits flowed 
in amusement with childlike gaiety; yet, 
when most brightly she smiled in conver¬ 
sation that opened to her new ideas—when 
most gaily she led the dance, or joined in 
laughing chat, she was ready to leave it 
on the smallest call of good-nature. 

Lord and lady Castlebrook loved the 
sweetness of Louisa’s cha&cter, and were 
delighted by her manners and conversa¬ 
tion; and in the enjoyment of these* no 
fear for lord Harcourt’s heaft ever checked 
them: the father thought Louisa indeed 
lovely; but an idea of her rivalling the 
brilliant, peerless heiress of the house of 
Castlebrook, he would have ridiculed as an 
absurdity. 

Lady Castlebrook, yet more strongly 
than her husband, felt all that Louisa was, 
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and many & tear rolled down* her cheek, 
from the wish that she had such a 1 child. 
A marriage between lord Harcourt and 
lady Augusta she earnestly desired; 
wretched indeed would she have been, had 
she believed that it would be broken 
through; yet much more dearly she loved 
lord Harcourt than lady Augusta; and 
deep were the groans of agony which rent 
her bosom, when she thought that a wo¬ 
man of more domestic habits, ancfeh softer 
mind, would have been better suited to 
him. 

Lady Augusta was not undomestic, in 
the love of what is usually termed dissi¬ 
pation ; the ball-room she did sometimes 
visit, but she felt beneath her a scene in 
which every girl with a pretty face, who 
had learned to dance, might shine as lovely; 
hers was an undomesticated mind, and 
alone, as she frequently was, with her pa¬ 
rents, this could be indulged as much, or 
more, than in thl crowded assembly; for 
it is not the natural sphere for the family 
virtues, and they are therefore more effec- 
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tually eradicated, by bringing into the 
domestic circle the desire to shine, the 
love of admiration, and the other con¬ 
comitants of undomestic scenes, than they 
could be in the highest round of fashion¬ 
able dissipation, in which some moments 
must be free for the exercise of the affec¬ 
tions, if the home is such as is calculated 
to cherish them. 

During the period in which the health 
and spirits of lady Castlebrook were bro¬ 
ken, by the successive loss of four children 
in the first year of their existence, her 
heart languished more for the endearments 
and society of a child, thart for a perpetua- 
tor of her noble race; yet, from infancy 
upward, the mind and manners of lady ^Lu- 
gusta Delamore were rather those »f the 
proud daughter of affluence and grandeur 
than of the cherished child of affection. 

Mrs. Mandeville and Louisa soon re¬ 
ceived a pressing invitation to Castlebrook; 
they had now been acquainted about a 
fortnight, and Mrs. Mandeville, with fond 
delight, saw her Louisa daily gaining 
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ground in the affections of their new 
friends. Both felt pleasure in tKeir pre¬ 
parations for this visit; each individual of 
the family had interested them; and though 
sensible of her many faults, Mrs. Mande- 
ville sufficiently admired lady Augusta, to 
feel her a most valuable friend for Louisa; 
cshe saw something in her fine expressive 
countenance, that bespoke her formed for 
better things than the proud coquette or 
self-dependent genius, receiving none of 
her pleasures from the softer cares and 
gentler intercourse of life. 

Louisa was to commence her visit alone, 
as, since her widowhood, her mother could 
not*'enter any scene of festive gaiety; and 
the. first evening they were invited, was 
dedicated to a ball in honour of lord Har- 
court, which the indisposition of his fair 
cousin had delayed till now. George Vil- 
lars had been invited, but at the entreaties 
of Louisa had excused himself. 

Lord Harcourt, for the first time since 
his arrival at Castlebrook, wore his uni¬ 
form : Louisa started when she saw it, and 
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sighed as she looked at him, artd thought 

“ Was such the man my mother lost? 
was such the man whose whole heart she 
possessed ? oh, what she must have suf¬ 
fered!” 

Lord Harcourt perceived her emotion; 
his countenance became clouded, and kind¬ 
ly taking her hand in his, he said—“ I ono« 
heard you say you wished, yet dreaded to 
see the uniform of your gallant father; 
and I thought that to-night, when Mrs. 
Mandeville was absent, and when the gay 
scene would draw you from melancholy 
reflection, was the best time for your wish 
to be gratified—but I little knew you. 
Indeed, Miss Mandeville, every day* but 
teaches me how short of what is weythy 
of you was the high, admiring esteem I 
felt for you the day before.” 

Never had Louisa’s cheek glowed, or 
her heart swelled, with such pleasure as at 
these words; she felt raised in her own 
opinion by the praise of such a man as 
lord Harcourt: she did not answer, and 
lord Harcourt added, in a more cheerful 
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tone—“ BUt I wanted you to quote for 
me a line from your favourite Burns; can 
you think of one which, at this moment, 
would make me very happy, and would 
not, I hope, be false?” 

Louisa knew what he alluded to, and, 
incapable of a look or word of dissimula¬ 
tion, she smilingly replied— 

“ That gallant badge, thnt dear cockade, 

I love you for the sake o’t.” * 

Just as she timidly withdrew her hand 
from the fervent grasp of his, lady Au¬ 
gusta approached them, attended by some 
young ladies, who declared themselves en¬ 
chanted by Louisa’s beauty, remarking, 
in every praise of her eyes, nose, and 
mouth, that it was the image of lord Har- 
court’s. 

A smile of mingled contempt and drol¬ 
lery curled the lip, and arched the brow, of 
lady Augusta, as, with courteous politeness, 
she said to the young lady who had been 
most lavish in these covered praises of her 
noble cousin—“ If lord Harcourt is disen- 
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to dandie with lady Mary Graves.” 

Bowing low, lord Harcourt received her 
hand, and endured all his former awk¬ 
wardness, “ how he was to express his 
great pleasure in the circumstance.” 

Not long after he had led his fair part¬ 
ner to her chaperon did he remain at heir 
side, and the moment he left her, he 
sought the spot where lady Augusta stood 
receiving universal homage, and where 
Louisa smiled by her side, partly amazed 
and partly entertained by the repellent 
dignity with which she repulsed those of 
her courtiers whose homage was unac¬ 
ceptable, and the perfect politeness Aath 
which she knew to utter words the most 
haughty and almost insolent. 

A moment lord Harcourt paused, to 
mark the strong contrast. The proud 
glance of lady Augusta sunk not under 
the most ardent gaze; she had the power 
of repressing familiarity by a look of 
chilling contempt; while Louisa, shrink¬ 
ing from observation, seemed incapable of 
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raising het eyes to any object that dis¬ 
pleased her: the one required to 'be the 
object of universal admiration—the other 
neither avoided or sought it, but seemed 
abashed by a degree of notice that made 
her feel that her words and movements 
were exposed to remark, even though it 
"were favourable; the whole expression of 
the one was haughtiness, confidence, and 
talent—of the other, sensibility, se^xess, 
and gaiety. * 

Harcourt was still contemplating them, 
when lord Castlebrook approached him.— 
“ It is strange,” he said, “ that while your 
cousin bears no* resemblance to you, every 
one remarks that between you and Miss 
Mandeville; and now my attention is 
called to it, I not only fancy that I see it, 
but also a likeness to your mother, and 
some others of our family; yet I am very 
sure there never could have been any in¬ 
termarriage between a Delamore and a 
Mandeville.” 

He then turned to Louisa, and asked, 
had she heard the general remark ? 
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“ Yes, and not for the first'time,” she 
answered; “ for long before I ever knew 
your family, old John, who served under 
both my father and lord Harcourt, had 
told me that I resembled his young com¬ 
mander much more than my own parent.” 

“ There now is Harcourt’s very smile,” 
said lord Castlebrook; “ if you were rela? 
tions, it is what would be considered the 
strongest family-likeness.” 

But since they were not relations, this 
it could not be; and Harcourt ventured, 
in a whisper, to inquire, did she not be¬ 
lieve that similarity of mind might cause 
a resemblance of features as well as counte¬ 
nance ? 

Never had Louisa gazed so intently on 
her mirror as she did this night, to*trace, 
in the soft blushes of her cheek, and the 
sweet smiles of her lip and eye, the re¬ 
semblance that called them forth; and 
doubtless lord Harcourt surveyed, with 
unusual complacency, the fine features 
which he now felt must be uninjured by 
the fatigues of war, and the changes of 
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climate, since the voice even of flattery or 
of affection could pronounce them like 
those of Louisa Mandeville. 

Still unobserved by lord and lady Castle- 
brook, the attachment of Harcourt at every 
hour gained additional force. Still the 
proud father imagined, that while he 
found a childish pleasure in the society of 
the pretty Louisa, his whole sense and 
taste must lead him to seek the hand his 
ambitious views must so ardently desire; 
and still, for another passing fortnight, 
the mother sighed that she had not such 
a child as Louisa to bestow on her be- 
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loved young friend, but endeavoured to 
persuade herself that he was willing to 
obey the wishes of lord Ennerdale, and 
might find happiness in the brilliant ta¬ 
lents of Augusta. 

Not so the watchful eye of Mrs. Mande¬ 
ville ; she saw that Louisa had not only 
charmed his fancy, but won his heart, and 
that all the ties of mutual attachment 
would shortly bind them to each other; 
she felt that he was himself above the 
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considerations of wealth and ‘grandeur; 
but she*felt also that his haughty father 
would ill brook the idea that his only 
child, the heir of lofty titles and unmea¬ 
sured wealth, the theme of universal 
praise, who might aspire even to the love¬ 
ly heiress ofCastlebrook, should unite him¬ 
self to the slightly-portioned daughter or’ 
an officer of undistinguished, though re¬ 
spectable family; and this she had deter¬ 
mined to represent to Louisa, when, enter¬ 
ing her room about a fortnight after their 
arrival at Castlebrook, she found her dis¬ 
solved in tears. 

Rising on her mother’s appearance, she 
smiled, and busied herself so as to conceal 
her face; but, unused to any concealment, 
she burst again into tears, and rested her 
head on the shoulder of her mother. 

Mrs. Mandeville pressed her in her 
arms, and after a moment’s pause, she 
said—“ Louisa, I do not ask the cause of 
these tears—too well I guess it; but still, 
my love, let every little feeling be freely 
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expressed to me. They were connected 
with lord Harcourt ?” 

“ They were, mamma.” 

“ And in what manner, dearest ?” asked 
Mrs. Mandeville. 

“ I should feel happier if I told you all, 
mamma—I know I should.” 

Then speak, love,” said Mrs. Mande¬ 
ville-, “ confide in your fondest, truest 
friend.” 

“ In my mother,” said Louisa, raising 
her head, with a smile. 

Mrs. Mandeville sighed, and kissing 
her with strong emotion, she said—“ Yes, 
precious child oi my heart, in a mother.” 

“Well, mamma, I was thinking, and 
perhaps I am wrong, that lady Augusta 
is not so very amiable as we could wish 
her; she is a fine noble creature, but she 
has not that devoted attachment to her 
parents, that domestic turn of mind, that 
softness, I should wish her to have.” 

** For the salce of her parents ?” said 
Mrs. Mandeville, with a half-smile. 

Louisa shook her head. 
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** And for another reason,”* continued 
her mother; “ you do not think her suit¬ 
ed to lord Harcourt ?” 

“ Yes, that was what I felt; she has 
not the delicacy of feeling, the quick 
sensibility, the warmth of heart, which 
would correspond with his character. It 
is partly the fault of education, but still 
she is not suited to him; and then I 
thought, mamma, that if I had been in 
her situation, I would have made him 
happier.” 

Louisa paused for a moment, then, with 
heightening blushes, doubtfully raised her 
eyes to the face of her mother. 

“ And I go farther,” said Mrs. Mande- 
ville; “ I think, that as you are, fou 
would make him infinitely happier * and 
he thinks so also.” 

• Louisa was silent; but her eloquent 
eyes, and glowing cheeks, sufficiently 
spoke her feelings. 

Mrs. Mandeville gazed on her with a 
melancholy smile, then said—“ But, my 
N 2 
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Louisa, not so does his father think; and, 
oh! never may I see you, my heart’s best 
treasure, enter a family where you are 
disapproved and scorned by all but one 
adored individual—one on whom every 
feeling must fix with idolatry, and who 
may, in one dreadful moment, be torn from 
your arms, leaving you isolated on the 
earth. I speak from experience, Louisa— 
sad experience.” 

“ You are not isolated, mamma,” said 
Louisa, fondly; “ you are not alone.” 

“ One who possesses all the affections, 
who loves with more than maternal ten¬ 
derness such a child, can never be wholly 
wretched; and the sweet reproach of those 
eye! is just, my dearest—those very sor¬ 
rows "blessed me with my Louisa; but, oh, 

his child-” Mrs. Mandeville checked 

herself, and more calmly added—“ But 
sorrow I have known, Louisa, which I 
could never live to know again through 
you, my dearer self. You love lord Har- 
court, and he deserves it.” 

Louisa started; but the ingenuous 
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blush # which glowed on her cheek she at¬ 
tempted not to falsify. 

“ And what is your hope, my child ?” 
at length inquired Mrs. Mandeville. 

“ I hope never to act unworthily of 
you,” answered Louisa, firmly—“ never to 
call down fresh sorrows on your head, 
mamma; and if you think that this must 

end in misery-” She struggled with 

her tears, and added, in a lower tone—“ I 
can return home, be happy as I was, and 
never remember that I had fancied higher 
happiness: All the poor people will be 
so delighted to see us! We shall have 
our reading, our work, our music^ our 
pretty cottage, and the dear Villars; and 
I shall be as gay as ever.” 

She tried to smile, while the tears roll¬ 
ed quickly down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Mandeville was silent for several 
minutes; and the struggle between the 
fond wish to grant her, daughter present 
happiness, and the tender fear for future 
sorrow, was visible on her countenance; 
but hers was a mind where the dictates of 
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reason were ever preferred to tjiose of 
momentary inclination, and Louisa read 
in her eyes that the sacrifice must be 
made.—“ Well then,” she said, “ the 
sooner we go the better—to-morrow morn¬ 
ing perhaps; and do not look so very 
sad, mamma — the pleasure I have en¬ 
joyed here has not been passing pleasure; 
my mind has been opened, my knowledge 
enlarged by his conversation, and I will 
carry home my store of intellectual trea¬ 
sure, to make our cottage life yet happier, 
and to make me a companion better suited 
to you.” 

“ ,Louisa,” exclaimed Mrs. Mandeville, 
“you were not bom to-this; the same 
splendour which has warped the character 
of lady Augusta, would but have enlarged 
the sphere of your excellence; your un¬ 
derstanding, undazzled by magnificence, 
would have grasped at the opportunities 
of improvement .her vanity has cast away; 
your virtues, unsullied by flattery, would 
have shone brighter on the eminence 
which has strained hers, until their texture 
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is weakened; you would have been the 
blessing of all—and she perhaps, softened 
by adversity, humbled in retirement, might 
have possessed the thousand sympathies 
of human life which had rendered her 
character so lovely. Yet lady Castle- 
brook is so amiable, so incapable of-” 

Again Mrs. Mandeville checked the 
coming words. 

Louisa looked at her with surprise; 
then smilingly she said—“ But, mamma, 
you cannot judge of what I would have 
been, reared in the heated atmosphere of 
flattery, instead of in the even flow of 
fond maternal care, which, like the # dew 
on the fleece of Gideon, shewed that the 
blessing of Heaven was wjth me. Well 
then, mamma, it is determined that we 
shall go to-morrow, and you will an¬ 
nounce it this evening.” 

During dinner, Louisa was silent, and 
many a sigh heaved hgr breast, as she 
thought that perhaps it was the last time 
she should enjoy this dear society. 
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Fearful'that she would betray her emo¬ 
tion, Mrs. Mandeville delayed announcing 
their departure until the ladies had re¬ 
turned to the drawing-room, and Louisa, 
from the same apprehension, had retired 
to her own apartment. 

Lady Augusta warmly expressed her 
sorrow at losing them, and soon went to 
seek Louisa. 

Lady Castlebrook seemed incapable, at 
first, of uttering her feelings; but after a 
long pause, raising her tearful eyes, she 
said—“ I knew that Louisa had soothed 
many a moment of wretchedness—that I 
most fondly loved her; but until you 
spoke of taking her from me, I knew not 
how necessary she was become .to the de¬ 
gree ‘of peace I can ever know. I forgot 
that she was not my own child, until the 
right of a real mother interposed. 

“ Perhaps-” said Mrs. Mandeville. 

The glance of her eyes, as she uttered 
the word, seemed like a serpent’s sting to 
the heart of lady Castlebrook; she sprung 
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from her chair, then reseating* herself, her 
countenance became composed, though 
more than ever melancholy. 

Mrs. Mandeville, as she looked at the 
softness of her beautiful eyes, and felt the 
magic sweetness of her voice, thought that 
to finish the sentence she had begun would 
be unjust and cruel. 

The silence that ensued was only inter¬ 
rupted by the entrance of the gentlemen, 
and soon after of lady Augusta and 
Louisa. 

Deeply wrapped in thought, Mrs. Man¬ 
deville scarcely remembered their presence. 
Lady Castlebrook dreaded again to men¬ 
tion the subject; and Louisa sat listening 
to lord Harcourt’s efforts #t conversation, 
and wondering did he yet know fier mo¬ 
ther's determination. 

Lady Augusta was occupied in reflec¬ 
tions which she wished might be inter¬ 
rupted, yet could not, banish from her 
mind; and lord Castlebrook proposing that 
the mute party might be enlivened by 
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music, asked Louisa to accompany his 
daughter in a duet. 

“ Not this evening, my lord,” said Har- 
court. “ Miss Mandeville does not look 
well; but to-morrow, I hope, she will be 
able to gratify us, without injury to her¬ 
self.” 

* Poor Louisa found it difficult to refrain 
from tears. 

“ To-morrow, I am sorry to say,” an¬ 
swered lady Augusta, “ Miss Mandeville 
will not be of our party. She goes home 
early.” 

“ But to return next day ?” exclaimed 
lor^ H&rcourt. 

“ No,” she replied, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

.* “ Then when ?” he repeated. 

,r 'I do not know—certainly not for 
some time.” 

Lord Hareourt coloured; he found that 
there was in the world a woman without 
whose society he could not be happy—a 
woman dearer to him than all his long¬ 
loved friends—a woman whose affection 
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was necessary to all his hopes of domestic 
felicity. 

There was something in Louisa so retir¬ 
ed, so quiet, that his attachment to her had 
grown without his ever reflecting that he 
was in love—that is, that his heart was 
fixed on one individual, singly and solely, 
as the joy of future life; and now, wlien 
he recollected it, a blush, and smile of 
wonder at himself, stole over his features; 
but not long did these thoughts occupy 
his mind. Louisa arose from his side, 
and, as she turned, on his seizing her hand 
to detain her, he perceive^ that the long- 
restrained tears had filled her eyes. , He 
drew her aside from lady Augusta, who 
seemed scarcely to perceive the action, 
and standing at a distant window, the 
happy Louisa received the offer of his 
hand, his rank, his wealth, and the assur¬ 
ance that his heart was already irrevoc¬ 
ably hers. 

She heard him in silence; but the re¬ 
peated pressure of her hand convinced 
her that he read in her countenance all he 
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wished; but a sudden recollection crossed 
her mind, and a sudden cloud dimmed 
the lustre of her eyes.—“ Your father,” she 
said, in a tremulous tone. 

Harcourt started; but a smile dispelling 
the shade which for a moment rested on 
has countenance, he said—“ He shall know 
you, my Louisa, and glory in the choice 
of his son.” 

Both turned as he spoke, on a sigh of 
agony behind them. 

Pale and trembling, lady Castlebrook 
tried to smile, and clasping their united 
hands, she exclaimed, in a low and hurried 
tone—“ Be happy, sweetest child; be 
happy, dear noble Harcourt, as you de¬ 
serve to be, and leave me to the misery," 
the disgrace, I have brought upon my¬ 
self.” 

Louisa instinctively followed her; but 
motioning to her to desist, lady Castle- 
btook left the rgom. 

Louisa looked at lord Harcourt for an 
explanation; then whispering—“ Perhaps 
she does not wish us to be noticed,” 
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she returned to the circle, who were 
now called to supper. Her warm heart 
could not glow with perfect joy, unless 
her mother partook of it, and, as they 
approached the table, she whispered—“ I 
am happy.” 

Lady Castlebrook sent to beg they 
would excuse her, as she had a headache, 
and had retired to rest. 
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The Blind Beggar, or the Fountain of St. Catherine, 
by the Author of Julien, or My Father’s House, &c. 

4 vols. 1 8 0 

Modern Times, or the World we Live in, a Post¬ 
humous Novel, by Mrs'. .Helme, 2d edition, 3 vols. 0 15 0 
Strathbogie, or the Recluse of Glenmotris, by Alicia 

M'Gennis, 5 vols. 1 7 6 

Life of Baron Trenck, a new edition, by Thomas Hol- 
croft, 3 vols. 0 1G 6 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

. £ s. d. 

Ora and Juliet, z>r zhe Influence of First Principles, by 

the Author of Eva of Cambria, &c. 4 vols . . .*. 1 0 0 

The Calcd(_*nan Bandit, or the Heir of Duncaethel, a 
Romance of the Thirteenth Centuiy, by Mrs. Smith, 

Si vols . 0 10 0 

The Cousins, or a Woman’s Promise and a Lover’s 

Vow, by Mrs. Ross, 3 vols. 0 15 o 

The Inhabitants of Earth, or the Follies of Woman, a 

Novel, by A. F. Holstein, 3 vols. 0 16 6 

Julia dc Vienne, 4 vols. 1 10 

Elnathan, or the Ages of Man, an Historical Romance, 

by a Philosopher, 3 vols.. 0 IS II 

Sir Ralph ile Bigod, a Romance, by E. Moore, 4 vols.. t Oh 

An Old Family Legend, by J N. Brewer, 4 vols. 1 0 0 

A Winter’s Tale, new edition, by the same Author, 

4 vols... 1 0 0 

Mortimci Hall, or the Labourer’s Hire, by Mrs. Bridget 

31uemantlc, Author of the Three Old Maids, 4 vols.. 1 10 

Ethelinde, or the Recluse of the Lake, by Charlotte 

Smith, new edition, vols. 1 50 

Scotchwoman, by A. F. Holstein, .5 vols. 0 15 0 

Vaults of Lepanto, a Romance, by T. R.^Tuckett, Esq. 

3 vols.... .. 0 15 0 

Prison-House, or the World we live in, by Mrs. Bridget I 

Bluemantle, 4 vols. 1 *0 

Bachelor’s Miseries 111 by an Old Maid of Distinction, * 

4 vols.*.,1 2« 

The Clergyman's Widow and her Young Family, second 

edition, by Mrs. Hofland. 0 4 0 

The Sisters, by the same Author. 0 4 0 

Visit to London, or Emily and her Friends, by the same 

Author, 4 vols. 1 * 0 

The Irishmen, a Military Political Novel, by a Native 

Officer, 2 vols... fc .. 0 90 

Infatuation, by Mrs. Turner, 2 vols. 0 10 0 

Amatory Tales ol Spain, France, Switzerland, and the 

Mediterranean, by H rnoria Scott, 4 vols. 1 00 

The Daughter of St. Omar, by Catherine G. Ward, 2 vols 0 10 0 
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IsEW PUBLICATIONS. 

£ s. d. 

Spirit of the Mountain of Granada, 3 vols.... +, A.... 0 15 0 


r • 

Glencarron, a Scottish Tale, 3 vols. 0 15 0 

The Mountain Chief, a Romance, 4 vols. f. 1 0 0 


Fitz-Kdward, or the Cambrians, by Emma de Lisle, 3 vols o 15 0 
Pyrenean Banditti, a Romance, by Mrs. Sleath, 3 vols. 0 15 o 
The Black Banner, or the Siege of Clagenfurth, a Ro¬ 
mantic Tale, by the Author of Mystery upon Mystery, 

Baron de Falkenheim, Ac. 4 vols. 1 1 0 

The Metropolis, by Cervantes Hogg, Esq. 3 vols...... 0150 

The Decision, a Companion to the Refusal, 3 vols .... 0150 

The Mysterious Hand, or Subterranean Horrors, 3 vols 0 15 0 
SinbKir, or the Mysterious Orphan, by Mrs. Pilkington, 

4 vols. 1 0 0 

Monte Video, or the Officer’s Wife and her Sister, by 

Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle, 4 vols.0 18 0 

Osrick, or Modern Horrors, a Romance, by R. Sickel- 

more, 3 vols... 0 15 0 

Laughton Priory, by Gabrietli, 4 vols. 1 0 0 

Lucky Escapes, or Systematic Villany, by the Author 

of the British Admiral, 3 vols... 0 15 0 

Hours of Affluence and Days of Indigence, by Miss 

Byron, Author of the t Englishwoman, 4 vols. 1 0 0 

The Irish Chieftain, a National Story, by Theodore 

MeKille, Esq. 4 vols. 1 0 0 

London, or Truth without Treason, by F. Lathom, Esq. 

4vc&3. 1 2 0 

Falconbrtfge Abbey, a*Devonshire Story, by Mrs. Han- 

way, 5 vols. 1 7 0 

Lionel, or the Impenetrable Command, by Mrs. C. 

Maxwell, 2 vols.. 0 8 0 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Impertinent, by Catharine 

Selden. 0 6 6 

The Wife of Fitzalice and the Caledonian Siren, a 

Romance, by Marianne Breton, 5 vols. 176 

Life of a Recluse, by A. Gibson, 2 vols... 0 10 6 

St. Clair of the Isles, or the Outlaws of Barra, by the 

same, 2d edition, 4 vols. 1 oO 

Anselmo, or tho Day of Trial by Miss Hill, 4 vols,... 1 2 0 
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